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NUMBER IV. 


It is without doubt useless to multiply 
examples, to call to our aid a greater 
number of sciences; those whose testi- 
mony we have invoked prove sufficiently 
that, as we have said in the beginning, 
each particular science, at first infinitely 
divided, has constantly tended to be sum- 
med up in a small number of facts, princi- 
ples and laws. 

But, if we were required to furnish a 
greater number of proofs, to what side 
could we turn our eyes, without finding a 
confirmation of our views! The very 
titles of the books, which are published at 
this moment are sufficiently eloquent 
proofs: Chemical Philosophy, Zoologial 
Philosophy, Anatomical Philosophy. 

See how the author of one of these 
books characterizes the aim of the science 
which owes so much of its progress to 
him: ** Chemical philosophy,’’ he says, 
‘* has for its object, to ascend to the great 
principles of science, to give the most 
general explanation of chemical pheno- 
mena, to establish the connection which 


exists between observed facts and the 


cause of those facts.’** 


We might 


sketch of the discoveries registered by 


give moreover, a rapid 


some great scientific publication, by the 
Reports of the Academy of Scvence, for ex- 
ample ; there is not a single number which 
does not present facts in the direction we 
refer to; the labors of Messrs. Payen, 
Bist, Melloni, among others, are all 
marked by this character of generality, 
derived from this tendency to analogy. 
Almost nothing occurs, upon which we 
could not score as proof. How many facts, 
for example, could we not cite, of the want 
of permanency of those little absolute dis- 


* Dumas, Lessons in Chemical Philoso- 


phy. Paris: Bechat, Jr. 
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tinctions, which, at various epochs, have 





been thought to be established between cer- 
tain facts! Where is now the limit between 





acids and bases*’ What has become of| 
the exclusive part which was attributed 
to oxygen’ Of what metals can it now 
be said that they are not magnetic! A 
very few years since, was not the pre- 


sence of azote in animals considered as | 


let us take this science as an example of 
the tendency to which we refer. 

By Zoology, | understand, in a general 
manner, al] the sciences which relate to ani- 
mals, from whatever point of view : classi- 


| fication, anatomy, physiology, embryo- 
'geny, tcratology, paleontology, &c. Ori- 


ginally, each of these sciences was con- 
sidered as distinct from the others, each 


one of the characters which distinguished | was cultivated by special students, and 


them from vegetables? 
upon this character in his physiology, and 
yet it is now ascertained that the azotized 
proceed from 


principles of animals 


Tiedmann dwells | 


advanced with a more or lese rapid pace, 
without inquiring what became of its 
|neighbors. For a long while, for ex- 
ample, the classificators remained igno- 





plants! What has become, in mineralogy, 
of the distinctions based on the forms 
of crystals since the discovery of poly- 
morphism and isomorphism? In botany, 
how many families, considered as distinct, 
pass insensibly into each other! For ex- 
ample, the fundamental division, based 
upon the number of cotyledons, is it not 
overthrown by the sole fact of the exist- 
ence of the conifere’ In fine, what 
importance can be attached, in Zoology, 
to the so highly cherished divisions of 
the classifications, when the question of 
the variability of the species is still un- 
decided * 


rant of the progress of anatomy; even 
until a few years, monsters were con- 
sidered as forming an exception to the 
common laws of physiology, and the fus- 
sils as forming a distinct series from that 
| of living animals ; in fine, it is only yes- 
|terday, we may say, that we have come 
|to understand the intimate solidarity of 


j . 
cumparative anatomy and embryogeny. 





But already, these views, though re- 
icent, though so far removed from the 
| starting point of zoology, have received 
}an immense development; it is now de- 
| finitely established, that the same laws 
| govern the anatomy of monsters and that of 


Sect. 3. oo animals ; embryogeny and compa- 


Now we must establish the truth of our | rative anatomy are subject tothe same laws, 
second assertion, which is, that the | and form twoexuctly parallel series ; that 


| 


special sciences tend to unite, in the same | 


paleontology and living zoology form only 


manner as the different sections of each of | one series; in fine, classification tends 


them have united. A few words will be | 


more and more to become the exact ex- 


enough, this tendency being only a neces-}| pression of the degree of the organization 


sary consequence of that which we have | of each being, and of the anatomical rela- 


exhibited in some detail. 


tions of all beings among themselves; at 


The tendeney to division, which pre- | this day, in a word, comparative anatomy, 


vailed among the first scientific labors, was |embryogeny, teratology, paleontology, 


so great that even sciences which referred | classification, sciences primitively distinct, 


to precisely the same objects, but treated | form but one science, all the parts of which, 


them from different points of 


view, | indissolubly connected among themselves, 


were considered as absolutely distinct, ‘could not be separated without each of 


| them being completely paralyzed, without 
the progress of the whole being hindered. 

However interesting this result may be, 
if the tendency to which we refer had 
produced nothing more, we could not 
avail ourselves of these facts; for, al- 
though the sciences of which we have 


Even 
now, there are not wanting those who 
Are there 
classifying 
anatomy as 
foreign to the subject of their labors? 


and without relation to each other. 


profess the same opinions. 
not, for example, many 
zoologists who consider 


And since zoology has been menuoned, 
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spoken were first studied separately, it is | 
tmpossible that any person of good under- | 
standing can ever have been mistaken re- | 
specting their affinity. We must have | 
more precise testimony, more evident 
proofs; we require the spectacle of 
eciences primitively separated, not only 
for the convenience of study, but because | 
they related to phenomena considered as 
fundamentally distinct, and which never- | 
theless, as they advance, tend to a com- | 
plete fusion. Examples of this nature. 
are not wanting ; but we could not cite any 
more brilliant instance than that which is 
presented by the two great branches of 
physiological science. 

The distinction which has always been | 
established between vegetable physivlogy 
and animal physivlogy was far from rest- 
ing upen reasons of the same nature as 
those which, probably, in the minds of the 
most advanced, had occasioned the sepa- 
ration of the zoological scienees. In the 
belief of savans, it was founded upen the 
essence of things, upon anatomical, phy- 
siological, chemical characteristies, upon 
the absolutely different nature of the sub- 
jects to which they related. It is still but 
a very little while sinee these ideas pre- 
vailed, even now they are found in the 
elementary books, from which every 
recently discovered truth is excluded with 
excessive care. Nevertheless, at this 
day, not one of those distinetions subsists ; 
new analogies between the two kingdoms 
are constantly proclaimed, there is no 
longer now a distinct animal kingdom, and 
a distinct vegetable kingdom, there is but 
one organic kingdom, but one physio- 
logy.* 

It would be easy to multiply examples 
of this kind, to recall the mutual services 
rendered to each other by the physical and 
physiological sciences, between which it | 
is now impossible to establish a decided | 
limit ; to show the intimate union of geo- 
logy, embryogeny and comparative ana- 
tomy ; to enumerate the aids given to each 
other by physics and chemistry, those 
which these two scieuces grant to minera- 
logy, geology, and so forth ; but it seems 
sufficient to have drawn attention to facts 
easily observed. Who, in truth, would at 
this day dare to say, (excepting always the | 
authors of books in which definitions are | 
rigorous but nevertheless without import- 
anee:) ‘These are the limits of such or 


* This beautiful fact cannot be disputed 
since the publication of the great Treatise on | 
Physiology of Burdach, in the compilation 
of which magnificent work the most dis- | 
tinguished savans of Germany have taken | 
part. } 

+ In his recent publication under the title 
of Treatise on Physics, considered in its re- 
lation with Chemistry and the Natural 
Sciences, M. Becqueral expresses himself 
thus: “ Chemistry is now inseparable from 
general physics. If we wish to extend the 
domain of these two sciences, they must be 
stu‘lied together.” 





ESR 4 
such ascience’ Who does not know that| one observed, no one thought of building 
neither of them is sufficient for itself, that his ideas upon the solid basis of facts. 
each advance increases their dependence, Now at the commencement of the modern 
and that every moment the men of diffe-| era, on the contrary, such a revolution 
rent specialties are obliged to associate took place in stadies, (a revolution of 
their efforts in order to resolve in com-| which we shall hereafter seek the mean- 
mon, preblems which do not belong ex-| ing) that there is perhaps not one of the 
clusively to any specialty, but to severa)/ questions of noology which has been 
among them at the same time ? | treated profoundly without the help of the 
Sect. 4. | physical and natural sciences. For ex- 

We have hitherto spoken only of the ample, no man of good understanding 
cosmological sciences; we have as yet will now deny geology to be the true in- 
said nothing of those which are called | troduction to human history; henceforth 
noological, of that vast branch which in- | physiology is one of the elements of all 





cludes psychology, history, theology and | good psychology ; psychology ceases to 
their numerous sub-divisions ; it is te this relate exclusively to man, and so forth. 
that we must now attend. | Whether we refer to the terrestrial origin 
The principles which we stated at the of man, to the rank which belongs to him, 
commencement are applicable to these to the destiny reserved for him, cosmology 
sciences, as well as to those which have intervenes; geology, zoology, astrouomy, 
been given in support of the examples we all have their say in turns. A calm, 
have cited ; they are so evidently applica-| positive investigation is, fer this reason 
ble, that after the long details we have! alone, substituted fer the vain and inter- 
entered upon, we can leave to the mind of | minable disputes, of which a multitude of 
the reader the care of performing a part at | questions were formerly the object, as, 
least of a similar labor with regard to the for example, that of the deluge. Some- 
noological sciences ; it will be enough for times the sciences simply and purely eon- 
us to make choice of some great example. | firm the old traditions; sometimes they 
That the sciences to which we now | winnow the true from the false; some- 
refer have a history similar to that of times they make a clear sweep; but, 
those of which we have before spoken, that however grave the questions may be, 
they have had a like origin, passed they belong to their domain. Those 
through the same phases, employed the which were considered inaccessible are 
same processes, cannot be a matter of open tothem. Mysteries themselves be- 
any doubt; but, even should they differ come a matter of science, as is seen with 
completely on all these points, if it is true| regard to the doctrine of the resurrection 
that they arrive at analogous results, of the body, the value of which chemistry 
this will be sufficient for our thesis. In enables us to appreciate. In a word, 
fact, whether they have employed such or there is no grave question of philosophy 
such methods, followed such or such a upon which cosmology has not something 
path, are questions of only secondary inte- to say, and respecting which it is not ne- 
rest from the moment when we know that cessary to consult it. 
both have attained a similar, an identical 1 very well know, that some look upon 
end, that they have beeome indispensable | this tendency as injurious, and do not fail 
to each other; in a word, that they tend to raise the cry of materialism, as often 
to associate and to constitute but one as data gathered from the cosmological 
science. Now it is sufficient, to fix our sciences are applied to questions, of which 
ideas upon this point, that we examine theologians have hitherto reserved to 
the results already obtained. themselves the monopoly; but as the 
The assistance which, now for three | number of these false devotees constantly 
centuries, the cosmological and zoological diminishes, while, on the contrary, the 
sciences have constantly afforded to each studies, of which we speak, assume a 
other, is beyond dispute. During this| further development, there is no reason 
lapse of time, a double fact has been pro- | why we should lay stress upon their op- 
duced: on one side, a great majority of | position; an opposition, moreover, which 
minds have been turned towards the study will not bear the test of examination. 
of nature ; on the other, and this fact is a| There is no intention, in fact, as some 
corollary of the first, the physical and | pretend to believe, and as others, for want 
natural sciences have intervened in the | of study, do believe, to re-establish that 
solution of a multitude of questions upon|sensualism, the sentence of which has 
which the reasoning powers alone had | now been passed; there is no attempt to 
hitherto been employed. As we havej|deny noble beliefs, to diminish the value 
said, the truly scientific study of nature is| of any thing which is great; nor to de- 
a recent fact, a fact which belongs to preciate the mind, or to make of man a 
modern history. Until then, systems ¢éabularasa. The object is, impartial, 
were imagined, because the mind of man grave, deep study, which shall leave no 
will not be contented without explana-| opening for reaction. We observe, it is 


‘tions; but, allowing for exceptions, no | true, instead of imagining, but from the 
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facts observed, we deduce all legitimate | who, in physics, for example, propose as| The same materials constitute them ; 
'they represent the same idea; yet they 


consequences, and this is to give a full 
and entire acceptance to all the rights of | 
the understanding ; to place all things in 
their true relations; the subject which | 
studies, and the object of study ; human | 
spontaneity, and the exterior world upon | 
which it is exercised. The world is the 
work of God, and its history, or experi- 
mental theology, far from being in con- 
tradiction with any truth, can only bring 
new and precious confirmations, and force | 
even the blindest to pay him homage. 

Moreover, I repeat, whatever be the 
opposition which this manner of proceed- 
ing encounters, were the number of those 
who form this opposition a thousand times 
more considerable, and had their voice that 
authority which the public refuses to it, it 
would still prove nothing, and it would | 
always be much better to continue the 
work they blame, than spend our time in 
answering them. We have no leisure 
now, in fact, to discuss for and against; | 
the time of discussions has passed, that 
of action has come. When, each day, 
those sciences which are assumed to lave 
no relation, yield to each other the most 
powerful assistance and irresistibly tend 
towards a union, when al] discoveries 
show new bonds between them, exhibit 
profound and admirable analogies, it can- 
not be the part of enlightened, sincere men 
to discuss, if the way be legitimate, if it 
be fruitful, if the objects in question have | 
points of contact, or can be compared. 
There is no room for discussing that of 
which there can be no question, and the 
solidarity of the sciences, of which we 
speak, is henceforth, not a question, but 
a fact. Men of learning, whose inten- 
tions are sincere, and who know the value 
of time, must therefore, henceforth, think 
only of the means of advancing the most 
profitably possible, in the way now open, 
the admirable fecundity of which is al- 
ready attested by so many brilliant dis- 
coveries. 

We wish to enumerate rapidly some 
of the discoveries, which, by demonstra- | 
ting the analogy of the facts treated by 
the cosmological and noological sciences, 
will result in rallying them to one same 
principle, in constituting their unity. | 

It is important, indeed, to show in its 
true light, the value of the facts recently 
acquired by the cosmological and noologi- | 
eal sciences; for it happens, and this is 
easily conceived, that the same thing 
takes place respecting these two great 
branches, which prevails in the different 
sciences of which each is composed ; that 
is, their relations, their analogies, how- 
ever evident they may be, are, for the 
most part, unrecognized by those very 
persons who discover them, and that the 
most advanced men are satisfied with a 


tacitavowal. Small is the number of those 


the aim of their labors, the demonstration 
of existing analogies between different 
branches of science: how then can the 
number be great, of those, whose labors 
have for an acknowledged re- 
and 


would 
sult, 
noologica] sciences, much more distinct in 


the union of cosmological 


appearance, and, as so many say, se- 
parated by abysses* As in physics, 
in which the discovery of analogies is 
much less the result of a premeditated 
plan, than the necessary consequence of 
facts sought for and discovered in the 
absence of any general idea, so the analo- 
gies between the cosmological and noolo- 
gical sciences are brought to light by 
men absolutely strangers to each other. 
Fach labors in his specialty, without 
caring for the labors of which the neigh- 
boring specialties are the scene, each 
performs his work apart; when the work 
is done, it is perceived that each has ar- 
rived, on his side, without imagining it, 
at an analogous result; then they accept 
the analogy, which was not sought for, 
but which is in the nature of things. 
Doubtless this manner of 


furnishes a precious argument against 
those who deny the legitimacy of the 
work, since we have facts and not hypo- 
theses. But, even while appreciating 
these advantages, we mast recognize the 
that, the moment when ex- 
perimental researches have, without pre- 
meditation, without @ prior: views, led us 


to perceive a great end, we must thence- 


fuct from 


forth, rejecting all empirical researches, 
advance resolutely towards the accom- 
plishment of that end. 

Now, I repeat, the labors of physical in- 
quirers and naturalists, on one side, of his- 
torians and philosophers, on the other, have 
led each by himself, to facts so analogous, 
that, from this day, both can perceive they 
are advancing towards one same end, and 
can come to an understanding respecting 
the most efficacious means of realizing it. 

Let us look at some of these facts. 

We have before seen, in the rapid 


i 


proceeding | 


statement of some of the advances of the | 


cosmological sciences, we have seen in 
what relates to the zoological sciences, 
that these had suceeded in reducing toa 
small number of formulas almost all the 
facts of which they treat. 

Thus, the unity of the animal series is a 
fact admitted by zoologists. 
had divided kingdoms into 
a certain number of groups, branches, 
classes, &c., and for a long time, these 
groups were considered as entirely dis- 
tinct from each other; but the results of 
study have been, to demonstrate that these 
groups are solidary, whether with re- 
ference to the materials of which thev are 
constituted, or to the idea which they re- 
present. 


the animal 


Classifiers | 


are varied, they present themselves under 
different forms, different conditions, and 
the reason is, that they only manifest the 


idea which they represent in different de- 


grees, and that the materials of which 
they are constituted are not equally 
developed in each of them. But between 
the least advanced in organization and the 
most developed, there are transitions ; 
they form, in fine, a progressive series. 
Not only the aggregate of the kingdom is 
one, but the different groups of this 
series, groups which have appeared upon 
the earth, one after the other, are equally 
one, and each, governed by the same law as 
the aggregate, reproduces that aggregate 
in a more or less complete degree, accord- 
ing to its degree of development. 

That which is the case with groups, is 
also the case with individuals: each in- 
dividual reproduces, both the group to 
which :t belongs and the very aggregate of 
the animal kingdom ; each reproduces it, in 
a degree proportional to that of its own 
development. 

Beings are one and varied : one because 
the same power animates them, because 
the same elements constitute them ; 
varied, because that pewer, those ele- 
ments, are found in each of them in 
a different degree of development. But, 
what determines the degree of develop- 
ment of those elements, the degree of 
manifestation of that power! The cir- 
cumstances in which the being is found, its 
circumaminent medium. 

In the influence of the mediums is found 
the cause of the variety of beings; they 
are what they are made by the mediums 
in which they live, in the sense, that this 
medium may favor or hinder their de- 
velopment, or may, in fine, make them 
absolutely deviate from the forms and con- 
ditions belonging to their species, that is 
to say, produce monsters. The cause of 
physical monstrosity is not in the nature 
of beings, but in the influence of the 
mediums in which they live. 

Let us stop here: the facts we have 
mentioned are sufficiently important, suffi- 
ciently numerous to ensure the success of 
our thesis. 





PROFITABLE MEMBERS. 


__ Many people seem not to have a clear 
idea of what constitutes a profitable mem- 
ber of an Association ; and a few thoughts 
on this subject may perhaps be profitable 
both to those who have already become 
members of some Industrial Phalanx, and 
those who are watching anxiously their 
success, and are desirious of placing 
themselves in a better state of society. It 
is evident that in order to secure the pros- 
perity and success of an Association, none 
should be received, who cannot make 
themselves profitable to the Association, 
as such; especially no others should be 
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received or retained in the early stages of | 
the existence of an Association, or until | 
the practicability of the plan is fully 
demonstrated. In civilized life the laborer 
is not paid ad/ that he earns his employer, 
for every one who hires expec.s the 
laborer to produce more than the compen- 
sation he pays. But in Association 
every laborer receives just the value he 
produces. ‘I'he speculations of the world 
are not permitted to enter in, and abstract | 
any portion of this amount from his poeket. 
In civilized life if one person employs 
another to produce an article for sale, 
and pays him for its production all the 
amount for which it can be sold, it is 
evident that no profit is realized by the 
employer. In Association no one is pro- 
fitable in this sense; our Constitution and 
the very object of our organization forbid 
but as capital is necessary in all the 
various branches of business, in order to 
prosecute them with advantage and profit, 
it is evident that a member may, and 
actually does become profitable to himself 
and to the Association, in proportion as he 
earns more than he consumes. He who 
earns only the value of his board, and the 
elothing which he receives from the As- 
sociation—who calls out all his earnings, 
and permits no part to remain in the As- 
sociation to continually me rease its capital 
stock, is a worthless member ; and the in- 
terest of the whole body requires that his 
place should be filled by some one, who 
will either earn more, or consume less. 

Capital is the accumulated production 
of past labor, and with its use mach more 

may be produced, than could be possibly 
without it, by the same amount of labor. 
For instance, cmpiaal will furnish us with 
machinery, which, with the aid of one or 
two individuals, will produce more than 
one or two score of individuals, could 
possibly, without it. And in no other 
situation can the advantages of capital be 
more fully realized than in Association. 
The more capital there is invested, the 
better it is for the laborer, and equally as 
well for the capitalist, till as ii is in- 
vested as can be used to advantage. 

Of the income of cap ital and labor com- 
bined, we give to capital one fourth, and 
to labor three fourths, and this three 
fourths, we suppose, will more than dou- 
bly pay the cost of his board and clothing, 
if he labors advantageously, and without 
loss of time He dos Ss it follow that 
an individual without property, can earn 
in Association india in afew years, if 
healthy, and temperate, to support him the 
rest of his days at ease! If a person can 
support himself by laboring half of the 
time, and still give to capital one fourth of 
the product of his labor with capital, then 
is it not evident that, if he owned the cap- 
ital, three year’s labor would support him 
eight t = €6'Then is it not ees that the 


dividend on the capital that a few years 
ea would produce, er: be sufficient 
to support him. Or in other words, that 
his dividend would equal his support ! 
This is on the supposition that labor and 


capital are proportioned to each other, in 
the proportion which we give to each. 

We argue from this that while Associa- 
tion will afford capitalists a most pro- 
fitable investment, it will at the same time 
give to labor its fair equivalent. 

Every one who labors in Association, 
labors directly for himself, and receives 
the whole income and advantage of it. 
This is no less true 


f the member be en- 
gaged in making a garment, or preparing 

















'a meal of victuals for another, than if the | 
same was done directly for himself; for 
while he is thus laboring, another is labor- 
ing equally as long some where else, or 


| at some other branch, for his benefit. It 


is only amutual exchange of labor, for the 
equal advantage of both. — Tocsin. 


CONS U E LO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XV. 

The canoness, confounded, could not 
say a word. ‘There was something so 
peremptory in Albert's air and manner, 
that the good aunt was afraid and in- 
stinctively obeyed him with unexampled 
earnestness and punctuality. The doctor, 
seeing his authority completely set aside 
and not caring, as he afterwards declared, 
to enter the lists with a madman, had 
the wisdom to retire. The chaplain be- 
took himself to his. prayers, and Albert, 
assisted by his aunt and the two servant 
women, passed the whole day by the side 
of his patient, without relaxing his cares 
a single instant. After some hours of 
calmness, the crisis of excitement returned 
almost as violently as the night before ; 
but it was shorter in duration and as soon 
as it had yielded to the effeet of powerful 
re-agents, Albert desired the canoness to 
go to bed and only to send him another 
woman to assist him while the two others 
went to take some rest. 

‘* Will you not repose yourself, Al- 
bert!’ asked Wenceslawa trembling. 

‘* No, my dear aunt,”’ replied he; ‘I 
do not require it.”’ 

Alas !’’ returned she, ‘* you will kill 
yourself, my child! This stranger costs 
us very dear! *’ added she as she depart- 
ed, emboldened by the inattention of the 
young Count. 

Still he consented to take some food, 
in order not to lose the strength of which 
he felt the need. 
corridor, his eve fixed upon the door, and 


He ate standing in the 


and as soon as he had finished, he threw 
his plate on the fleor and re-entered. 
He had immediately closed the eommuni- 
eation between Consuelo’s chamber and 
that of Amelia, and allowed the few per- 
sons whom he admitted to enter only by 
the gallery. Amelia wished to be admit- 
ted and pretended to bestow some care 
upon her companion; but she was so 
awkward, and at every feverish move- 
ment of Consuelo she testified so much 
fear of seeing her again fal] into convul- 
sions, that Albert, becoming impatient, 
requested her not to meddle in any thing, 
but to go to her own chamber and take 
care of herself. ‘*To my own cham- 
ber!’’ replied Amelia; ‘‘ and even if pro- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G.SuHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


priety did not forbid my sleeping where 
you are separated from me only by a sin- 
gle door, almost in my very room, do you 
think | could enjoy a very peaceful re- 
pose with those horrible cries and that 
frightful agony sounding in my ears? ’’ 
Albert shrugged his shoulders and an- 
swered her that there were a great many 
other apartments in the chateau ; that she 


might take the best, until the patient 
could be transperted to a chamber in 


whieh her neigborhood would trouble no 
one. 

Amelia, full of spite, followed this 
advice. The sight of the delicate at- 
tentions, which might almost be called 
maternal, that Albert bestowed upon her 
rival was more painful to her than all the 
rest. ‘*O my aunt!”’ said she, throwing 
herself into the arms of the canoness, 
when the latter had installed her in her 
own sleeping room, where she had a bed 
placed beside her own, ‘‘ we did not 
know Albert. Now he shows us that he 
knows how to love.’’ 

For many days, Consuelo Jay between 
life and death; but Albert combated the 
disease with a perseverance and a skill 
which must needs triumph. At last he 
rescued her from her severe trial; and 
as soon as she was out of danger, he had 
her carried to a tower of the chateau, 
where the sun lay longer and whence the 


view was more beautiful and more exten- 


ded than from all the other windows. 
This chamber, furnished in the antique 
style, was more in conformity with the 
serious taste of Consuelo, than that they 
had first appropriated to her: and she 
had long manifested a desire to inhabit it. 
There she was freed from the importuni- 
ties of her companion, and notwithstand- 
ing the constant presence of a woman 
who was relieved every morning and ev- 
ery evening, she was enabled to pass the 
languishing and sweet days of her couva- 
leseence in a kind of tete-a-tete with him 
who had saved her. They always spoke 
Spanish together, and the delicate and 
tender expression of Albert’s passion 
was more sweet to the ear of Consuelo in 


that language, which reminded her of 


her country, her childhood, and her mo- 
ther. Penetrated by a vivid gratitude, 
weakened by sufferings which Albert 
alone had relieved and solaced, she gave 
herself up to that soft quietude which 
follows great crises. Her memory was 
awakened by degrees, but under a veil 
whieh was not every where equally light. 
For example, if she remembered with a 
pure and legitimate pleasure the support 
and devotedness of Albert in the princi- 
pal events of their connection, she did 
not see the wanderings of his reason and 
the too serious depth of his passion for 
her, except through a thick cloud. There 


were even hours when, after the forget- 
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fulness of sleep, or under the effect of 
soporific potions, she still imagined her- 
self to have dreamed all which could 
mingle distrust and fear with the image 
of her generous friend. She was so ac- 
customed to his presence and his cares, 
that, whenever he absented himself at 
her request, to take his meals with the 
family, she felt il] and agitated until his 
return. She imagined that the sedatives 
he administered to her had a contrary ef- 
fect, if he did not prepare and pour them 
out with his own hand; and when he 
presented them to her himself, she said to 
him with that slew and deep smile, so 
touching upon a beautiful face, still half 
covered with the shades of death: ‘I 
ean very well believe now, Albert, that 
you have a knowledge of enchantments ; 
for it is enough that you order a drop of 
water to be salutary for me, to cause it 
immediately to commanicate to me the 


calmness and strength which are in your- 


self.”’ 
Albert was happy for the first time in 
his life ; 


ful for joy, as it had been for sorrow, he 


and as if his soul were power- 


was, at this period of enchantment and 
intoxication, the most fortunate man on 
earth. That chamber, in which he saw 
his well beloved at all hours and without 
unwelcome witnesses, had become for 
him a place of delights. At night as 
soon as he had pretended to retire, and 
every body had gone to bed in the house, 
he traversed it with stealthy steps; and 
while the nurse whose duty it was to 
watch, slept profoundly, he glided behind 
the bed of his dear Consuelo, and looked 
upon her, slumbering, pale, and bent down 
like a flower after the storm. He install- 
ed himself in a great arm-chair, which 
he was always careful to leave there 
when he went away; and he passed the 
whole night, sleeping so lightly that at 
the least movement of the patient, he 
was bent towards her to hear the feeble 
words she uttered; or his ready hand 
received that which sought for it, when 
Consuelo, agitated by some dream, testi- 
fied a remnant of uneasiness. If the 
nurse awoke, Albert always said that he 
had just come in, and she persuaded her- 
self that he made one or two visits every 


night to his patient, when in fact he did 


not pass half an hour in his own cham-| 


ber. Consuelo shared this illesien. A|- 
though she perceived Albert's presence 
much more frequently than did her nurse, 
she was still so feeble that she allowed 
herself to be easily deceived by him as to 
the frequency and duration of those visits. 
Sometimes, in the middle of the night 
when she besought him to go to his bed, 
he would tell her that the day was about 
to appear and that he himself had just 
risen. Thanks to these delicate artifices, 
Consuelo never suffered from his absence. 


and she was not anxious on account of | 
the fatigue he must feel. 


This fatigue was, however, so light 
that Albert did not pereeive it. Love gives 
strength to the weakest; and besides Al- 
bert’s being endowed with an organiza- 
tion of more than common strength, never 
did human breast contain a more vast and 


When at the 
first rays of the sun, Consuelo had slowly 


vivifying love than his. 


reached her sofa, near the window, Al- 
bert seated himself behind her, and in the 
course of the clouds or the purple of the 
rays endeavored to seize the thoughts 
with which the aspect of the sky inspired 
his silent friend. Sometimes he stealthi- 
ly took a corner of the veil with which 
she enveloped her head and which a 


warm wind wafted over the back of the 
sofa. Albert bent his forehead as if to 
rest, and pressed his lips to the veil. 
One day, Consuelo drawing it from him 
to bring it over her chest, was astonished 
to find it warm and moist, and turning | 
with more vivacity than usually accompa- 
nied her movements, since the prostration 
of her illness, surprized an extraordinary 
emotion on the countenance of her friend. 
His cheeks were animated, a consuming 
fire glowed in his eyes, his chest was 
raised by violent palpitations, — Albert 
rapidly mastered his excitement; but he 
had time to see fear depicted on the fea- 
This observation 
He would have 
liked rather to see her armed with dis- 


tures of Consuelo. 
deeply afflicted him. 


dain and severity, than with any remnant 
of fear and distrust. He resolved to wateh 
over himself with sufficient care to pre- 
vent the remembrance of his insanity 
from alarming her who had saved him at 
the risk and almost at the price of her 
own reason and ber own life. 

He succeeded, thanks to a power which 
one in a calmer state of feeling would 
Accustomed for a 
long while to concentrate the impetuosity 


not have possessed. 


of his feelings and to make of his will, 
a usage the more energetic that it was 
constantly disputed by the mysterious at- 
tacks of his disease, he exercised upon 
himself a power for which he never re-| 
His friends did 


not know the frequency and strength of 


ceived sufficient credit. 


the attacks which he conquered each day, 
until the moment when, subdued by the 
violence of despair and frenzy, he fied 
towards his unknown cavern, conqueror 
even in his defeat, since he reserved suf- 
ficient regard for himself to hide from 
Albert, 
a most unfortunate madman, still had a 


all eyes the spectacle of his fall. 


right to the respect of others. He was sen- 
sible of his insanity, and felt it coming until 
it had complete possession of him. 
in the midst of his fits, he retained a 
vague instinct and confused recollection 
of the real world, in which he did not 


Even | 


wish to appear, until he felt its relations 
with himself completely reéstablished. 
We all have this remembrance of an ac- 
tual and positive life, when the dreams of 
a painful sleep cast us into a life of fic 
tions and delirium. Sometimes we fight 
against these chimeras and these terrors 
of the night, saying to ourselves that 
they are the effect of nightmare, and 
making efforts to awake; but an op- 
posing power seems to seize us from time 
to time and to plunge us back into that 
horrible lethargy, in which visions more 
and more gloomy and sorrows more and 
more puignant besiege and torture us. 

In an alternation analogous to this 
passed the powerful and miserable life of 
that misunderstood man, whom an active, 
delicate, and intelligent tenderness alone 
This 


tenderness had at last been manifested in 


could save from his own distresses. 


his existence. Consuelo was truly the tran- 
sparent soul which seemed formed to find 
the difficult access to that sombre one, 
hitherto closed to all complete sympathy. 
There was in the solicitude which a ro- 
mantic enthusiasm had first engendered 
in that young girl, and in the respectful 
friendship which gratitude inspired since 
her illness, something sweet and touching 
which God doubtless knew to be pecu- 
liarly fitted for Albert’s restoration. It 
is highly probable, that if Consuelo, for- 
getful of the past, had shared the ardor 
of his passion, transports so new in his 
life, and so sudden a joy, would have 
excited him in a most fatal manner. The 
discreet and chaste friendship which she 
felt for him, must have a more slow but 
a more sure effect upon his health. It 
was a restraint as well as a benefit; and 
if there was a sort of intoxication in the 
renewed heart of the young Count, there 
was mingled with it an idea of duty and 
of sacrifice which gave to his thoughts 
other employment and to his will an 
other object than those which had hither- 
to consumed him. He therefore experi- 
enced at the same time, the happiness of 
being loved as he had never before been, 
the sorrow of not being so with the 
ardor he himself felt, aud the fear of los- 
ing his happiness if he did not appear 
This triple effect of 
his love soon filled his soul so completely 


contented with it. 


as to leave no room for the reveries 
towards which his inaction and isolation 
had so jong compelled him to turn. He 
was delivered as by the power of en- 
chantment: for he forgot them, and the 
image of her whom he loved kept his 
enemies at a distance, and seemed placed 
between them and him, like a celestial 
buckler. 

That repose of spirit and calmness of 
feeling which were so necessary to the 
patient 
were therefore hereafter no more than 


reéstablishment of the young 
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very slightly and very rarely troubled by 
the secret agitations of her physician. 
Like the hero of the fable, Consuelo had 
descended into Tartarus to draw thence 
her friend, and she had brought out hor- 
ror and frenzy. In his turn, he applied 
himself to deliver her from the inauspi- 
cious guests who had followed her, and 
he succeeded by means of delicate atten- 
tions and passionate respect. They began 
a new life together, resting on each other, 
not daring to look back, and not feeling 
courage to replunge in thought into the 
abyss they had passed through. The fu- 
ture was a new abyss, not less mysteri- 
ous and terrible, which they dared no 
more to question. But they sweetly en- 
joyed the present, like a season of grace 
which was granted them by Heaven. 


XVI. 


The other inhabitants of the chateau | 
were by no means so tranquil. Amelia} 


was furious and no longer deigned even 
to visit the invalid. She affected not 
to speak to Albert, never to turn her 
eyes towards him, and never to answer 
his morning and evening salutation. And 
the most horrible of all was, that Albert 
did not seem to pay the least attention to 
her vexation. 

The canoness, seeing the very evident, 
and, so to speak, declared passion of her 
nephew for the adventuress, had not a mo- 
ment’s peace. She racked her brains to 
find some means of putting a stop to the 
danger of the scandal ; and for this pur- 
pose she had long conferences with the 
chaplain. But the latter did not very 
earnestly desire the termination of such a 
state of things. He had been for a long 
while useless and unnoticed amidst the 
cares of the family. His post recovered 
a kind of importance, since these new agi- 
tations, and he could at least enjoy the 
pleasure of spying, revealing, warning, 


predicting, consulting, in a word, of | 


moving the domestic interests at his will, 


while he had the air of not interfering, | 


and could hide himself from the indigna- 
tion of the young Count behind the old 
aunt's petticoats. 
they found contirually new subjects of 


alarm, new motives for precaution, but | 


no means of safety. Every day the good 
Wences!awa approached her nephew with 
a decisive explanation on the tip of her 
tongue, and every day, a mocking smile 
or a freezing look made the words mis- 
carry. Every instant she watched the 
opportunity of slipping secretly into Con- 


suelo’s chamber, in order to address to | 


her a skilful and firm reprimand; every 
instant Albert, as if warned by a familiar 
spirit, came to place himself upon the 
threshold of the chamber, and by a single 
frown of his brow, like the Olympian 
Jupiter, he disarmed the anger and froze 


the courage of the divinities hostile to his | complained bitterly of the tone of revolt 
‘dear Ilion. Still the canoness had several |and menace which her nephew assumed 
times engaged the invalid in conversation ; | towards her, aad wished to profit by the 
and as the moments when she could see opportunity to demonstrate to him the 
her téte-a-téte were very rare, she had madness of his attachment for a person of 
profited by these occasions to address to | 80 low an extraction as Nina. 

her some quite absurd reflections, which| ‘* My dear aunt,”’ replied Albert, smil- 
she thought very significant. But Con- | ing, ** you forget that if we are descend- 
suelo was so far removed from the ambi-|ed from the royal blood of the Podie- 
‘tion attributed to her, that she under-| brads, our ancestors, the monarchs, were 
stood nothing of it. Her astonishment, | such only by the grace of revolted pea- 
her air of candor and of confidence, im- sants and warlike adventurers. A Podie- 
mediately disarmed the good canoness, | brad therefore should never think of his 
who, in all her life, never could resist an! glorious origin except as an additional 
accent of frankness or a cordial caress. | motive to attach him to the weak and the 
She went, quite confused, to confess her | poor, since it is there that his power and 
defeat to the chaplain, and the rest of the strength have planted their roots, so re- 





Between them both. 


day was passed in making arrangements | 
for the morrow. 
Still, Albert, divining this management | 
_very clearly, and seeing that Consuelo be- 
gan to be astonished and uneasy, under- 
took to put a stop to it. One day he 
watched Wenceslawa as she passed ; and 
while she thought to elude him by sur- 
prising Consuelo alone, very early in the 
morning, he suddenly showed himself at 
the moment when she was putting her | 
hand to the key in order to enter the 
invalid’s chamber. 

** My good aunt,”’ said he, seizing that 
hand and carrying it to his lips, ‘I must | 
whisper to you something in which you 
are very much interested. It is that the 
life and health of the person who reposes 


within are more precious to me than my 
own life and my own happiness. I know, 
very well that your confessor has made it 
a point of conscience with you to thwart 
my devotedness for her and to destroy the 
effect of my caves. Without that, your) 
'noble heart wonld never have conceived 
the idea of compromising by little words 
and unjust reproaches the re-establish- 
ment of an invalid hardly out of danger. 
But since the fanaticism or bitterness of a 
priest can perform such prodigies as to | 
transform the most sincere piety and the 
purest charity into blind cruelty, I shall 
oppose with all my power the crime of | 
which my poor aunt consents to be made | 
the instrument. J shall watch over my) 
patient night and day, and will no mage 
leave her for a moment; and if, notwith- | 
standing my zeal, you succeed in carrying | 
her away from me, I swear by all that is 
most fearful to human belief, that I will | 
leave the house of my fathers, never to | 
return. I think that when you have com- | 


cently that he cannot have forgovten it.’’ 
When Wenceslawa informed the chap- 
lain of this stormy conference, he was of 


opinion that it was best not to press the 


point with the young Count, and drive him 
to rebellion by tormenting his protegé. 
‘*It is to Count Christian himself that 
you must address your representations ;”’ 
said he. ‘* Your excessive tenderness 
have too much emboldened the son; let 
the wisdom of your remonstrances at last 


awaken the anxieties of the father, in 


order that he may take decisive measures 


respecting ¢his dangerous person.”’ 

‘* Do you believe,’’ returned the cano- 
ness, ‘‘ that I have not already bethought 
me of this means! But alas! my brother 
grew fifteen years older during the fifteen 
days of Albert’s Jast disappearance. His 
mind has so decayed, that it is no longer 
possible to make him understand a hint. 
He seems to oppose a kind of blind and 
mute resistance to the idea of any new 
trouble ; he is as pleased as a child at re- 
covering his son, and at hearing him rea- 
son apparently like a sensible man. He 
thinks him radically cured and does not 
perceive that poor Albert is the victim of 
a new kind of madness more fatal than the 
other. My brother's security in this re- 
spect is so deep, and he enjoys it so 


sincerely, that I have not yet been able to 


find courage to destroy it, by completely 
opening his eyes to what is passing. It 
seems to me that this opening coming 
from you, would be listened to with more 
resignation, and if accompanied by your 
religious exhortations, would be more 
efficacious and less painful.”’ 

‘* Such an opening is too delicate,’’ re- 
plied the chaplain, ‘‘ to be undertaken by 
a poor priest like me. In the mouth of 


municated my determination to the chap- | a sister it will be much better placed, and 
lain, he will cease tormenting you and | your ladyship will know how to soften its 
combating the generous instincts of your | bitterness by expressions of tenderness 


maternal heart.”’ |which I could not permit myself to use 


The astonished canoness could answer | familiarly to the august head of the 
this discourse only by bursting into tears. | family.’’ 
Albert had drawn her to the extremity of | 
the gallery, in order that this explanation | ral days in shifting from one to the other 
might not be heard by Consuelo, She | the duty of belling the cat; and during 


These two grave personages lost seve- 











these irresolutions in which the slowness | 
and apathy of their habits certainly play- 


and the wheels rolling slowly over the | 


ed their part, love made rapid progress in 
Albert’s heart. 


visibly re-established, and nothing came 


Consuelo’s health was 


to trouble the sweetness of an intimacy 
which the watchfulness of a most severe 
Argus could not have rendered more 
chaste and more reserved than it was 
from the sole fact of a true modesty and a 
profound love. 

Sull the baroness Amelia, no longer 
able to endure the humiliation of her posi- 
tion earnestly requested her father to 
earry her back to Prague. Baron Frede- 
rick, who much preferred life in the 
forest to that in a city, promised her all 
she wished, and put off from each day to | 
the next the notification and preparations 
of departure. The young girl saw that 
it was necessary to hurry matters, and 
conceived an unexpected expedient. She 
arranged with her maid, an acute and 
decided young Frenehwoman, and one 
morning when her father was going to 
the hunt, she asked him to accompany 
her in the carriage to the chateau of a 
lady of their acquaintance, to whom she 
had for along while owed a visit. The 
baron was rather disinclined to quit his 
gun and his game bag to change his dress 
But he 
flattered himself that this act of conde- 
scension would make Amelia less exact- 
ing; that the distraction of the jaunt 
would carry off her bad humor, and: help 


and the employment of his day. 


her to pass some days more at Giants’ 
W hen the honest 
man had a week before him, he thought 


castle without fretting. 


he had assumed the independence of his 
whole life; his foresight extended no 
further. He therefore resigned himself 
to send Saphyr and Panthere, back to the 
kennel; and Attila, the faleon, returned 
to his perch with a mutinous and dissatis- 
fied air, which drew a heavy sigh from 
his master. 

At last the baron entered the carriage 
with his daughter, and when the wheels 
had made three turns he was fast asleep, 
according to custom in such cireum- 


stances. Immediately the coachman re- 


ceived orders from Amelia to turn his! 


horses’ heads, and direct himself to the 
nearest post-station. They reached it 
after two hours of rapid travelling ; and 
when the baron opened his eyes, he saw 
the post horses tackled to his carriage, all 
ready to convey him on the road to 
Prague. 

‘*Why! what is this? where are we? 
where are we going? Amelia, my dear 
child, how heedless you are! what means 
this caprice or this pleasantry !”’ 

To all her father’s questions the young 
baroness only answered by shouts of 

At last, 
when she saw the postillion on horse hack, 


laughter and childish caresses. 
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sand of the main road, she assumed a/ 
serious air, and in a very decided tone | 
spoke thus: ‘* Dear papa, do not be anx- | 
ions about any thing. All our packages | 
are very well made. The boxes of the| 
carriage are filled with the articles neces- 
sary for our journey. Nothing has been 
left at Giants’ castle except your arms, 


and your animals, for which you have no | 


‘use at Prague, and which moreover will 


be sent to you as soon as you ask for| 
them. A letter will begiven to my uncle | 
Christian, at breakfast time. It is so 
written as to make him understand the | 
necessity of our departure, without affect- 
ing him too much, and without making 
him angry with you or with me. Now I) 
humbly ask your pardon for having de- 
ceived you; but it is almost a month 
since you consented to what I execute at 
this instant. I therefore do not oppose 
your will in returning to Prague at a mo- 
ment, when you did not precisely think 
of it, but when you are enchanted, I am 
sure, at being relieved from all the trou- 
bles which the resolution and preparations 
fora removal necessarily bring with them. 
My position became intolerable, and 
you did not perceive it. Please to kiss 
me and do not look at me with those 
angry eyes, which terrify me.” 

While thus speaking, Amelia, as well 
as her attendant, smothered a strong de- 
sire to laugh; for the baron had never 
had an angry look for any one, much less 
for his dear daughter. He was at the 
moment rolling his great eyes quite wild- 
ly, and they were, it must be eonfessed, 


If he 


experienced any repugnance at being 


somewhat stupefied with surprise. 


fooled in such a manner, and a real sor- 
row at quitting his brother and sister so 
abruptly, without bidding them farewell, 
he was so astonished by what had hap- 
pened to him, that his dissatisfaction was 
changed into admiration and he could only 
say: 

‘* But how did you manage to arrange 
every thing without my having the least 
Pardieu! I was far from be- 
lieving, when I took off my boots and 
sent my horse back to the stable, that I 
was going to Prague, and that I should 
not dine with my brother this evening! 


suspicion ¢ 


Certainly this is a singular adventure, and 
no body will believe me when I relate it. | 
But where have you put my travelling 


cap, Amelia, and how do you expect me 
to sleep in the carriage with this laced hat 
on my head t”’ 

‘* Your cap? here it is, dear father,”’ 
said the young wag, handing him his 
furred eap, which he drew over his ears 
with childlike satisfaction. 

** But my travelling bottle? you have 
certainly forgotten that, naughty little 
girl.’’ 
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‘Oh! certainly not,’’ eried she, pre- 
senting to him a large flask of erystal, 
covered with Russian leather and orna- 
mented with silver; ‘I filled it myself 
with the best Hungarian wine there is in 
aunt's cellar. ‘Taste it, it is the kind you 
like best.”’ 

** And my pipe? and my bag of Turk- 
ish tobacco t”’ 

‘‘ Nothing is wanting,’’ said the maid, 
‘my lord baron will find all im the 
pockets of the coach; we have forgotten 
nothing, neglected nothing to render the 








journey agreeable to him.” 


‘* Well and good!’’ said the baron, 
filling his pipe ; ‘* you have none the less 
committed a great wickedness, my dear 
Amelia. You make your father ridicu- 
lous, and give every body an opportunity 
to laugh at me.” 

‘* Dear papa,’’ replied Amelia, ‘* I was 
very ridiculous in the eyes of the world, 
when | appeared to persist in marrying an 
amiable cousin who did not deign to look 
at me, and who before my very eyes, paid 
assiduous court to my music mistress. I 
have endured this humiliation long 
enough, and | doubt if there are many 
girls of my rank, my appearance and my 
age, who would not have taken a more 
serious spite at it. What I know very 
well is, that there are some girls, who are 
less bored than I have been during the 
last eighteen months, and who to put an 
end to it, run away, or get ‘themselves 
carried off. As forme, | am contented to 
run away with and carry off my father. 
That is more novel and more becoming ; 
what does my dear papa think of it?” 

‘The devil’s in you!’’ replied the 
baron, kissing his daughter; and he made 
the rest of the journey very gaily, drinking, 
smoking and sleeping by turns, without 
complaining or being astonished any 
more. 

This occurrence did not produce so much 


‘effect onthe family as Amelia had flatter- 


ed herself it would. To begin with 
Count Albert, he might have passed a 
week without noticing it; and when the 


'eanoness announced it to him, he content- 


ed himself with saying :—*‘ This is the 
only spirited thing which the spirited 
Amelia has done since she entered the 
chateau. As to my good uncle, I hope 
he will return to us before long.”’ 

‘«* As for me, [ regret my bruther,”’ said 


‘old Christian, *‘ because at my age we 


count by weeksand by days. That which 
does not appear long to you, Albert, may 
be an eternity for me, and I am not so 
sure of again seeing my peaceful and 
easy Frederick. Well! Amelia would 
have it so,”’ added he, folding and throw- 
ing aside with a smile, the singularly 
cajoling and malicious letter which the 
young baroness had left for him: ‘* wo- 
man’s spite never pardons. You were 








not born for each other, my children, and|an end, and that we should 


my sweet dreams have flown !’’ 
While speaking thus, the old Count 


looked at his son with a kind of melan- | Count Christian ; 


choly cheerfulness, as if to discover some | 
Bat he| 
found none in Albert, who, tenderly | 
pressing his hand, gave him to understand 
that he thanked him for renouncing a 


traces of regret in his eyes. 


project so contrary to his inclination. 

** May God’s will be done!’’ resumed | 
the old man, ‘‘ and may your heart be 
free, my son! You are well, you now 
I shall | 
die consoled, and the remembrance of 
your father will be a source of happiness 


to you after our separation.”’ 


appear calm and happy among us. 


‘** Do not speak of separation, my dear 
father!’’ cried the young Count, whose 
eyes suddenly filled with tears. ‘ I have | 
not strength to support the idea.”’ 

The canoness, who began to be affected, 
was spurred on at this instant by a look 
from the chaplain, who rose and left the 
saloon with an affected discretion. This 
was giving her the order and the signal. 
She thought, not without sorrow and fear, 
that the moment had come to speak ; and 
closing her eyes, like a person who 
throws himself from the window to escape 
a conflagration, she began, hesitating and 
more pale than usual : 

‘** Certainly Albert tenderly loves his 
father and ‘would not wish to cause him a 
mortal displeasure.’’ 

Albert raised his head and looked at 
his aunt with such clear penetrating eyes, 
that she was put out of countenance, and 
The old Count ap- 
peared not to have heard this strange 
observation, and in the silence which sue- 


could say no more. 


remained 
trembling under the look of her nephew, | 


ceeded, poor Wenceslawa 
like the partridge under the gaze of the 
dog, which fascinates and enchains her. 

But Count Christian, awakening from 
his revery after some seconds, replied to 
his sister as if she had continued to speak, 
and as if he could read in her mind the 
revelations she wished to make to him. 

‘* Dear sister,’’ said he, * if I have any 
advice to give you, it is not to torment 
yourself about things of which you can 
know nothing. 
life what an inclination of the heart was, 
and the austerity of a canoness is no rule 
to be applied to a young man.”’ 

‘* Living God!’’ murmured the con- 
fused canoness, ‘‘ either my brother “does 
not wish to understand me, or his reason 
aud his piety have abandoned him. Is it 
possible that he can wish to encourage by 
his weakness, or to treat lightly —”’ 

‘* What, my aunt ?’’ asked Albert with 
a firm tone and a severe countenance. 
** Speak, since you are condemned to do so, 
It is time 
that this constraint should be brought to 


Explain your thought clearly. 


dismayed, and Albert 
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each other.’’ 
** No, my sister, do not speak,”’ replie 


to tell me. 


For along while I have com- | 





understand | satisfactorily ; that they are more intel- 


_ligent, more apt to comprehend, more ac- 


q| tive, and more inclined to be obliging, 


than those who are worn-out and fagged 


se 1 . . 
you have nothing new | by long and incessant toil. 


It is evident, if a man be overworked 


prehended you perfectly, without appear- | to-day, that to-morrow he will be less 


ing todo so. The moment has not come 


for an explanation upon this subject. 


of something else and left the canoness 
uncertain and 
troubled. 

When the chaplain knew in what man- 
ner the head of the family had received 
the indirect communication he had caused 


‘to be given him, he was seized with fear. 
Count Christian, under an air of indolence | 


and irresolution had never been a weak 
man. Sometimes they had seen him 
awaken from a sort of slumber by acts of 


wisdom and energy. The priest feared 


lest he had gone too far and would be re- 


primanded. 
self to destroy his own work as soon as 


He accordingly applied him- 


possible and to persuade the canoness no 
longer to interfere. A fortnight passed 
in the most peaceful manner, without any 
thing occuring tu make Consuelo imagine 
she had been a source of trouble in the 
family. 
attentions towards her, and informed her 


Albert continued his assiduous 


of Amelia’s departure as a temporary 
absence, the motive of which he did not 
allow her to suspect. She began to leave 


her chamber; and the first time that she 


walked in the garden, old Christian sup- 


ported the tottering steps of the conva- 
lescent with his feeble and trembling arm. 


END OF VOLUME THIRD. 


SHORT HOURS. 

For some time past the subject of ear- 
lv shop shutting, and the general diminu- 
tion of the hours of labor, has much en- 
gaged the attention of the well meaning 
and intelligent, and the arguments in fa- 
vor of such a system are alike urgent 
and obvious. Without at all entering 
upon the general merits of the question, 
we think there is one argument which, 
if not overlooked, has at least not met 
with that consideration which its impor- 
tance deserves. It is all very well to 


‘talk of humanity and leisure for moral 


Ton nansethnee iment’ and intellectual improvement to men _pre- 
. _ pared to feel the force of such positions ; 


but we need scarcely remark that views 
of this kind are either simply unknown 


/to many masters, or regarded by them, 
‘from whatever cause, as visionary and 


extravagant. It is for this reason that 
we now propose to argue for short hours 
upon a purely economical ground. We 
design to show that any extension of 
work beyond a man’s ordinary physical 
powers is attended with loss to his em- 
ployer, and that any reduction within 
proper limits is followed by a correspond- 
ing gain. We mean, in other words, 


able for his average labor; and that if a 
system of overworking be persisted in, 


_ Py <cige \ the period will be hastened wheu he shall 
When it is time, I shall know what to/| P 


_do.’? He immediately affected to speak | 


be totally unfitted for that species of la- 
bor, or be laid aside by disease. The 
same reasoning holds true in reference to 
time. If ten hours a day be the average 


'at which a man can work cheerfully and 
'well, then twelve hours will render him 


dull and fatigued; and though he may 


‘continue at the work, he will not do one 


| bor of the next. 


to establish, from facts before us, that. 


men worked considerably within the lim- 
its of their power perform a greater 
amount of labor, and execute it more 


whit more, or, if he should do so one 
day, it will be at the expense of the la- 
This is viewing man as 
a mere animated machine, whose thews 
and sinews are capable of exerting a lim- 
ited amount of force, and to which we 
can apply the mechanical axiom, ‘ that 
greater power cannot be gained but at the 
expense of time, and time cannot be 
saved but at the expense of power.’ 
But this reasoning will not altogether 
apply to an intelligent being ; and, in es- 
timating the amount and duration of hu- 
man foree, we must take into account the 
inseparable attribute of mind. There is 
scarcely any species of labor — certainly 
none of the mechanical or mercanule — 
but requires care, vigilance, ingenuity, 
reasoning ; and these are qualities so in- 
timately depending upon a sound and vig- 
orous bodily system, that it were folly to 
look for them from an overtasked and 
worn-out man. Reasoning in the ab- 
stract, then, we think it very palpable 
that any master must be a gainer, both in 
the amount of labor and manner of exe- 
cution, by exacting from the workmen he 
employs rather under than above the av- 
erage time during which their attention 
and activity ean be maintained. Among 
the many practical illustrations of this 
doctrine, few could be more directly ap- 
plicable than the following, which recent- 
ly came under our notice. In Fifeshire, 
where the hours of the plowmen are of 
average duration —namely, during day- 
light in winter, and from five to six, with a 
breakfast and mid-day interval, at other 
seasons —the men, as a class, are active, 
energetic, and well-skilled in their various 
duties. In activity we will back them 
against any similar class in the island, 
and the trial of skill which a few years 
ago came off between twenty of them 
and a like number from the Lothians (a 
pre-eminently agricultural district), places 
them foremost on the list, at least as 
plowmen. In Strathearn and the Carse 
in Gowrie, on the other hand, where the 
hours of labor are notoriously long, the 
farm-laborer seems to be quite the an- 
tithesis of his brother in Fife. A farmer 
in the latter county, a few years ago, en- 
gaged two of the first-rate Carse hands at 
the highest wages, and placed them at 
the general labor of the farm along with 
seven native plowmen. In a few weeks 
the difference between the imports and 
the natives became painfully apparent ; 
for with every disposition to oblige, they 
neither performed so much labor, nor ex- 
ecuted it so well, nor with so much alac- 
rity, as the latter. ‘I've had enough 


of your Carse men,’’ said the farmer to 
us one day, and his reason was as nearly 
as possible in the following words :— 








——— ——_ -—_ - —-——— - —~ 
— — 


6 They'v ve got a wretched system of long | 


hours in the north: they work the very 
spirit out of their men, and so it is that 
these have not half the smeddum (smart- 
ness) of our Fife lads. They've neither 
the same skill nor activity, and, when a 
push comes, [ would make my foreman 
work round a couple of them. ** But 
you'll find them very willing and oblig- 
ing?’’ ‘QO yes, they are patterns in that 
respect, and are certainly not so indepen- 
dant in their way as our own blades; but 
they want the energy and aptitude, and 
really don’t give their work the same fin- 
ish. For one order that I have to give to 
my own men, I have to give two to them. 
They'd hang as long as I like at the 
plow-tail, but I want /hrough-put ; and so 
commend me to my own men and reason- 
able hours.”’? Now, these are not the 
preachings of any of your sentimentality 
men, but the plain words of a hard-driv- 
ving, monev-making, Scotch farmer, who 
saw from this comparison the obvious ad- 
vantage himself of keeping his men 
on short hours, and of never exacting 
from them more than they could do 
cheerfully and well. 


The same argument applies to every 
species of labor, and with double force to 
those employments which require intel- 
ligence and care. As soon as the body 
begins to tire, the spirit droops, me atten- 
tion flags, and if 
does not supervene, there 
events 


positive carelessness 
aiiewe at all 
dulness and lethargy which are 
any thing but favorable either to amount 
of work or to manner of execution. Nor 
can there be any remedy for this but rest 
and repose. I[t is true you may apply 
artificial stimulants; but these, too, will 
shortly fail; and their use only renders 
the bodily system of their victim the less 
capable of being re-invigorated. These 
remarks apply in a special manner to in- 
door labor, where the long-hours abuse is 
more frequently seen, notwithstanding 
that a restrained position of body, want 
of fresh air and ventilation, should be po- 
tent arguments for a course quite the re- 
verse. Nor do we argue upon mere 
theory, for in this ease, as in the other. 
we have fortunately a most convincing 
illustration at hand. It is that ¢ a large 
spinning-mill, situated beside country 
village for the sake of wate aie, and 
in which the hours of labor are from six 
in the morning till seven at night. deduet- 
ing an hour for breakfast and another for 
dinner, thus reducing the hours of actual 
work to eleven —a space still too long, 
but considerably shorter than that requir- 
ed in any other of the neighboring facto- 
ries. In addition to this reduction, the 
wheel is stopped at five o'clock on Wed- 
nesdays and at three on the Saturdays ; 
three half days a-year are allowed for 
fairs, two days for church fasts, two for 
New-Year’s Day and Handsel Monday, 
and one for the anniversary of the mill’s 
erection —an event seemingly of great 
local importance. Now, however smal] 
this may seem to some, it is in re ality an 
amount of freedom and relaxation not en- 
joyed, so far as we are aware, in any 
similar establishment. And what. ac- 
cording to the owner, has been the re- 
sult’ Not a singel spindle of yarn less, a 
great reduction of disc ase, hetter executed 
work, fewer accidents of damace to the ma- 
chinery, a more orderly and more obliging 
set of work- -people besides the saltsfaction 
that he is coniributing im some degree to 
the happiness of his fellow creatures. It 
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may seem contradictory at first sight 
that a reduction of hours in such an es- 
tablishment should not be followed by a 
diminution of produce; a little reflection, 
however, will clear away the dubiety. 
The last two year’s wage- book shows the 
merest trifle of absence fiom ill health: 
the lessening of damage has caused few- 
er stoppages, and even a greater degree 
of speed can be obtained, inasmuch as 
the attention of the workers is never re- 
laxed by long and tedious confinement. 
The stoppage on Wednesdays permits 
the women to attend a little to their do- 
mestic concerns, while it allows the mill 
to be cleaned and the machinery to be 
overhauled : the advantages of the Satur- 
day afternoons are too obvious to be ad- 
verted to. — Chamber’s Edinburg Jour- 
nal, 











REVIEW. 


The Complete Padbeaneniiil’ Class Book, 
containing a strutly Inductive E-xposi- 
tion of Pitman’s Phonography, adapted 
as a System of Phonetic Short-hand, to 
the English Language; especially in- 
tended a School book, and to afford 
the fullest instruction to those who have 
not the assistance of the living teacher. 


By S. P. Anprews and Aucustus F. 
Boyue. Boston: Phonographic Insti- 
tution, 339 Washington Street. 1845. 


pp. 182. 


The innumerable inquirers concern- 


ing Phonography will find their wants 
satisfied in this admirable little treatise 
which, in a size that under the new post- 
age law can be sent by mail at small 
expense, contains al] that is necessary to 
an understanding of the subject. It is a 
clear and concise manual, giving not only 
the elements of Phonography, but some 


glimpses of a profounder philosophy of 


language than is to be found in books of 


much greater pretensions. By its aid, 
with a tolerable degree of intelligence 
and perseverance, a complete knowledge 
of the system may be acquired without 
any other instructions. We recommend 
it most heartily to all persons who are 
curious as to what Phonography really is, 
or who are desirous of becoming Pho- 
nographers themselves, and we trust that 
its authors, whose energy in their voca- 
tion we greatly admire, will find not only 
the satisfaction of still greater success 
than they have hitherto met with, but, 


what is a thing unheard of with reform- 


ers, an adequate pecuniary return for 
their labors. 

We confess our surprise at the rapidity 
with which the Phonographie reform has 
spread in America as well as in England. 
It is we believe not yet two years since 
Mr. Andrews 


in this country, and now our Phonogra- 


first commenced its career 
phers are ‘‘a numerous and respectable 
body,’’ as the newspapers have it. It is 
to be noticed also that nothing is farther 
removed from the ordinary objects of en- 
thusiasm than an improvement in writing 


and spelling. It must go by cool reason 
P g go DI 


,|or it cannot go at all; 


the sound of the word aye; 
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the mistakes of 
popular feeling are not possible in the 
case. The presumption is plain then that 
Phonography is to sume extent at least 
based on true principles. 

Not the least striking part of the vari- 
ous books on Phonography which we 
have seen, is their criticism of our pres- 
ent arbitrary and absurd mode of writing. 
Writing is the representation of sounds 
by visible signs, and common sense de- 
mands that each sign should invariably 
What can be 
more ridiculous than the following pecu- 


stand for the same sound. 


liarities of what is called ‘* heterogra- 
phy?’ 


‘* The vowel which is heard in fate has 
the written 
sign, or vowel-sign, has the figure or 
shape a, and the name of the /etter is the 
same as the sound. But in the word far 
we see the same vowel-sign, and we call 
it by the same name as before, but we 
now hear the sound of the word ah, which 
is entirely different from the name. In 
the word many, the same srgn represents 
the abrupt sound of the interjection eh! 
and in mortar it represents a suund very 
similar to that of the word err when it 
is imperfectly pronounced. In ca/?, the 
same sign, with the same name, gives to 
the ear the sound of the word awe. So, 
avain, in this word call, we have the 
consonant-sign, having the form c, which 
we name like the word see or sea, but 
which sounds like & in kill; that is, it 
represents the short, hard, cracking sound 
which we make nearly back to the throat 
when we begin to say fill, and which 
may be heard by itself, if we stop sud- 
denly before pronouncing the vowel. 
But this same /efter, with the same name, 
is used in other words, as in cellar, where 
the sound which we hear is a simple juss 
made between the tongue and the teeth, 
and very similar to that made by a serpent 
or a goose; and this /issing sound is 
again represented by another letter, as in 
the word sea/, with the form s, and a 
name like the first syllable of the word 
essence. This terrible confusion runs 
through our whole language in the old 
orthography. It presents the most seriy 
ous difficulties in acquiring the arts of 
reading and writing, wasting one entire 
third of the time devoted to education, 
unfits us for learning the pronunciation 
of foreign languages, and, in various 
ways, exerts the most deleterious influ- 
ence upon our habits of thought through 
life.’’ 

Whether the system of Mr. Pitman is 
complete and contains the best possible 
application of the natural signs,—geomet- 
rical lines and curves,—our slight acquaint- 
ance with it does not enable us to form 
This depends rather upon 
mechanical ingenuity which may or may 


an opinion. 


not be connected with the genius which 
has the honor of opening the idea of 
Phonetic writing and printing to the 
Mr. Pitmag is, however, entitled 
to the praise both of analytie and invent- 


Ww orld. 
ive genius and practical talent; Phonog- 
raphy may be capable of improvements, 
but the amount of careful and judicious 
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labor that has already been expended in 

perfecting it is absolutely frightful. 

The most obstinate objection against 
writing words according to sound is, that 
we shall thereby lose all evidence of 
their etymology and bring language into 
confusion,—a superficial and ignorant 
argument. Since the time of Chaucer 
our spelling has undergone changes al- 
most as great as those which Phonogra- 
phy proposes to introduce, but we have 
no difficulty in tracing the origin of words 
for that reason. The etymology of every 
word is to be sought in the essential cun- 
sonant sounds that it contains; all else in 
it is aeccessary or accidental and may 
be neglected in the study of its history 
and meaning. These essential elements 
Phonography not only does not remove, 
but marks more distinctly, so that the 
Philologist must find great advantage 
from its orthography. 

But to onr minds Phonography has a 
much higher merit than simple conveni- 
ence. Answering a wide-felt want as it 
evidently does by the general readiness 
with which it is welcomed, we regard it 
as one of the many channels now opened 
for the spread of universal principles. 
The most advanced nations seem to be 
assailed at al] points, as it were, by the 
growing spirit of * Unity in Universality.”’ 
No longer doubtfully though not always 
consciously, the instruments of this spirit 
perform their duty and prepare the crisis 
of the age. Phonography, whose ulti- 
mate aim be it known is nothing short of 
absolute unity of language, is one of 
these instruments, and thus has a value 
beyond the limits of merely literary eriti- 
cism. It conducts its disciples to true 
Universality. No man who has really 
comprehended its scope and laid hold of 
its principles, can stop with language, — 
can stop any where short of that highest 
idea of art, of society, of philosophy, of 
religion, Unrversat Unrry. 

The American Electro Maenetic Tele- 
graph: With the Reports of Congress, 
and a description of all Telegraphs 
known, employing Flectricity or Gal- 
vanism. By Aurrep Vaiv. Philadel- 
hia: Lea & Blanchard. 1845. pp. 208. 
Reem Redding & Co. 





Among the recent achievements of 
science and art, none more prominently 
command our admiration than the Electro 
Magnetic Telegragh. The results al- 
ready obtained by the partial experiment 
between Washington and Baltimore, have 
demonstrated its wonderful capabilities, 
and awakened a strong interest in com- 
mercial cireles. at least, in its favor, and 
stimulated a desire in the public mind to 
learn more of the history of the invention, 
of the scientific principles on which it is 
based, and of the mechanism, by which 
its almost magical effects are produced. 
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This book comes opportunely ; it meets! human family, we consider it as one of 


the call of the present moment by furnish- 
ing full information on the subject. It 


presents a fair and judicious account of 


the claims of the various parties of all 
countries to the honor of discoveries in 
Electricity or Galvanism, and of invention 
in applying the subtle fluid to the purpose 
of telegraphic communication, clearly es- 


tablishing too, as we think, the rights | 


of our countryman, Prof. Morse, to 
priority of successful invention. The 
slow progress of discovery since the 


of Dr. William 
Gilbert, of London, about the year 1600, 


feeble experiments 
which first made known the properties and 
uses of Electricity, is curious and instrue- 
tive. With regard to its uses, Mr. Vail 
confines himself to a history of the at- 
tempts to apply it to the Telegraph. 
The ripeness of the age for reception, 
which seems to be a providential accom- 
paniment to great discoveries, has been 
signalized as usual by simultaneous efforts 
in various places to work out the same 
thought, and numerous abortive attempts 
preceding the successful experiment. The 
savans of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia even, as wellas America, 
have all in late years been assiduously 
engaged in developing the idea of an 
instantaneous transmission of intelligence 
by means of Electricity. Prof. Wheat- 
stone, of London, appears to have been 
the only one beside Prof. Morse, who has 
His in- 
vention differs materially in_ principle 


succeeded in a practical plan. 


from that of Prof. Morse; but it appears 
tu meet with approbation in England, and 
is about being put in operation on a line 
of two hundred miles, connecting Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and other large manu- 
facturing cities. In point of economy, 
simplicity and capacity for correspon- 
dence, however, the plan of Prof. Morse 
appears greatly superior to that of Prof. 
W heatstone. 


‘rently with justice, that Prof. Morse re- 


ceived unfair treatment in not being grant- 
ed a patent in England. 

Step by step, at irregular and uncer- 
tain pace, a knowledge of the properties 
of Electricity has advanced. 
time it afforded only a philosophical toy 
to the curious experimentalist. 
time of Franklin it had no practical value. 


Now Electricity is the docile agent of 


man, healing disease and _ performing 
But not tili this 
grand invention of the Electro Magnetic 


valuable uses in the arts. 


Telegraph, has its mysterious nature been 
made cruly subservient to man, upon whom 


it bestows a superhuman attribute—that of 


Who shall limit the benefits 
thus conferred? 


Upieuitry! 
As an instrumentality 
which shall bring into closer alliance and 


cement with stronger ties of interest and | 
sympathy, all the members of the great | standing and analyzing, serve to give usa 


Complaint is made, appa- | 


For a long | 


Until the | 


the boons with which Providence, with 
such marked design is favoring the pre- 
sent age. 





The Author’s Daughter; a Novel. By 
Mary Howirr. Boston : Waite, 
Pierce & Co., and Redding & Co., 8 
State St. 1845. 

This beautiful story has not lain upon 
our table so long without notice, because 
we did not highly appreciate it, or because 
we were willing that more ambitious books 
should jostle it aside, but from a desire, 
which must after all be disappointed, to 
do it better justice than the limits of a 
weekly reviewer often permit. 

Much as we have been accustomed to 
admire Mary Howitt, we have never been 
more delighted with her than in the pres- 
The “ Author’s Daugh- 
ter,’ touches some of the deepest and 


ent instance. 


tenderest sentiments of the heart, and 
that in a noble way without any trace of 
weakness. No one who is capable of 
feeling, can read it without being raised 
into a world of higher and purer emo- 
tions than belong to the poverty of ordi- 
nary life, or leave it without an involun- 
tary sense of gratefulness to its author. 
As a work of art it is quite faultless. 
[ts central idea, if not the grandest, is 
most sweet and delicate and comes from 
the very fountain of life, and its execu- 
tion is quite adequate. There runs through 
it, too, a feeling of the essential oneness 
of Humanity, which if it were developed 
from an instinct into a thought, would not 
lose any of its authority in the graceful 
and charming style of Mary Howitt. 
We long too, to see on the part of Eng- 
lish popular writers and especially of 
those who seem to stand thus on the very 
verge of the truth, some indication that 
they have caught a glimpse of a true and 
far-reaching remedy for the social evils 
they acknowledge, but now only lament. 


Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirx- 
LAND, Author of *‘ A New Home,”’ 
&e. No VII. of Wiley and Putnam’s 
Library of American Books. pp. 238. 
There is a life and charm about Mary 

Clavers’ writings which will induce those 

who have been acquainted with others of 

them to seize upon this book with plea- 
sure. Wecan assure them they will not 
be disappointed in their anticipations of 
delight, and that they will find in the 
graphic sketches of individuals and inei- 
dents, with which it is filled, many 

Nor will other ad- 

vantages be wanting if the reader know 


sources of pleasure. 


how to apply to his or her own special 
case the lessons which are taught by the 
experiences of others. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s own observations, 
while they show her powers of under- 





re are 





truer insight into the real character of 
western pioneers, than can be gathered 
from the recital, however correct, of 
scenes and changes in the lives of indi- 
viduals. When the dense flow of popu- 
lation shall have swept such characters as 
are now found in the ** Western Clear- 
ings ’’ further and further from us and at 
length merged them among the things 
that were, this book will be read and re- 
curred to with never failing delight and 
wonder. 

It appears from the Preface to be a re- 
print of Tales which have before made 
their appearance in magazines and annu- 
als, but we had never seen them until 
nuw ; they are as good as new, and we 
have no doubt will keep. 


The Historwal Essays, published under the 
title of ** Dix ans d’etudes Historique a 
and Narratives of the Merovingian Era; 
with an Autolno graphical Preface. By 
M. Aveustin ‘Tuierrey. — Philadei- 
phia: Carey and Hart. 1545. pp. 204. 
Boston: Redding and Co. 

We are happy to meet again, although 
in an unwonted and not altogether worthy 
dress, one of the most charming works 
which this century has given to the world. 
The fascinating historian of the Norman 
Conquest here becomes the familiar friend, 
the fire-side, 
scenes so vividly described, that they 
seem to be the record of his own personal 
experience, rather than of events of more 
than a thousand years before. The eru- 
dition and exact knowledge of this gifted 
author are thrown into so picturesque and 
simple a form, that we seem to be listen- 
ing to the ballad of a minstrel, rather 
than accompanying the savant through 
the deep researches of years of almost 
unparalleled persevering devotion to his 
favorite art, for with him history becomes 
a fine art, a true Homeric poem. We 
have seldom if ever met with so frank, 
truthful, and artless a piece of autobiog- 
raphy, so touching a narrative of personal 
history as is contained in his own Preface 
to the work before us, and yet we might 
have constructed it all from the writings , 
themselves, for the man, though modestly 
retiring behind the veil of his narrative, 
is constantly betrayed to us by its very 
transparency, and is lighting up every 
page with his simple earnestness. 

His enthusiasm is deep and humanitary, 
not national and fantastic, rather showing 
itself in the impulse which led him to his 
work, his ardor in preparation and force 
in Overcoming obstacles, than in the work 
itself, for his style is calm, equal, and 
singularly free from any thing like the 
bombast, into which French enthusiasm, 
even with the purest writers, almost in- 
variably degenerates 

Without extravagance we may say that 
Thierry, by his erudition, has established 





Walter Seott narrator of 
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for himself the reputation of a true 
scholar; by his enthusiasm and power of 
picturesque description, that of a poet; 
in his individual life he has shown himself 
a hero; and so far as his determination 
to restore the masses to their important 
position in the history of humanity has 
been prompted by his deep sympathy with 
their wrongs, he has proved himself a 
man. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of giving an extract from the twenty- 


second Essay, addressed to the editor of 


the Courter Francais, containing our au- 
thor’s most eloquent assertion of the po- 


sition of the masses. 


‘* No, it is not since yesterday that our 
France has seen men employing their 
courage, and all the faculties of their 
soul, to create for themselves and their 
children an existence at once free and in- 
offensive. ‘Those serfs escaped from the 
soil, who raised up seven hundred years 
ago the walls and civilization of the an- 
cient Gallic cities, have preeeded us at a 
distance to open a wide path forus. We, 
who are their deseendants, believe that 
they were worth something, and that the 


most numerous and most forgotte nh part ot 


the nation deserves to live over again in 
history. If the nobility can claim high 
feats of arms, and military renown in the 
past, there is also a glory for the plebei- 
ans, that of industry and talent. Those 
were plebeians who reared the war horse 
of the noble, and joined the steel plates 
of his armor. Those who enlivened the 
festivities of the castles by poetry and 
music, were also plébeians ; the very lan- 
guage we speak is that of the plebeians ; 
they created it at a time when court and 
dungeons re-echoed with the harsh and 
guttural sounds of a Germanic dialect.’’ 


And again, we quote from his autobi- 
ography the touching and artless descrip- 
tion of his loss of sight, and his consola- 
tion under this misfortune. 


‘My eyesight continued to diminish 
notwithstanding the use of the strongest 
remedies ; and as a Jast medical preserip- 
uion, | was ordered to travel. I went to 
Switzerland, and thence to Provence, 
where M. Fauriel soon came to join me. 
He had a scientific end in view in this 
journey ; 
long and patient researches on the politi- 
val and literary history of Southern 
I’rance, a work worthy, in my opinion, 
of the most flourishing time of historical 
erudition. Condemned to idleness, I fol- 
lowed from city to city my laborious 
travelling companion, and not without 


envy saw him scrutinize all the relies of 


the past, searching archives and libraries, 
to put the finishing stroke to the work 
which was to fill up an immense vacuum in 
our national history. Thus we travelled 
together for some months through 
Provence and Languedoe. Unable my- 
self to read, not only manuscript, but the 
finest inscription engraved on stone, | 
endeavored to derive some benefit from 
my travels by studying in the monuments 
the history of the architecture in the mid- 
dle ages. I had just enough sight to 
guide me, but when in the presence of 
edifices or ruins, of which it was neces- 


sary to find out the epoch, and determine | 


it was the last complement of 
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the style, I know not what inward sense 
came to the heip of my eyes. Animated 
by what I would willingly call the historic 
passion, | saw farther and more clearly. 
None of the principal lines, no charae- 
teristic feature escaped me, and the 
promptness of my glance, so uncertain in 
ordinary circumstances, was a cause of 
surprise to the person who accompanied 
me. Such are the last ideas that the 
sense of sight procured me ; a year after- 
wards this ‘slight although to me keen en- 
joyment, was no longer permitted me; 
the remains of vision had disappeared.”’ 

‘* If, as | delight in thinking, the inte- 
rest of science 1s counted in the number 
of great national interests, | have given 
my country all that the soldier, mutilated 
on the field of battle, gives her. What- 
ever may be the fate of my labors, this 
example | hope will not be lost. IL would 
wish to serve to combat the species of 
moral weakness which is the disease of 
our present generation; to bring back 
into the straight road of life some of those 
enervated souls that complain of wanting 
faith, that know not what to do, and seek 
every where, without finding it, an object 
of worship and admiration. Why say, 
with so much bitterness, that in the world, 
constituted as it is, there is no air for all 
lungs, no employment for all minds? Is 
not calm and serious study there’? and is 
not that a refuge, a hope, a _ field 
within the reach of all of us? With 
it, evil days are passed over without their 
weight being felt; every one can make 
his own destiny; every one employ his 
life nobly. This is what I have done, and 
would do again if I had to recommence 
my career; | would choose that which 
has brought me where lam. Blind, and 
suffering without hope, and almost with- 
out intermission, | may give this testi- 
mony, which from me will not appear 
suspicious: there is something in the 
world better than sensual enjoyments, 
better than fortune, better than health its- 
self ; it is devotion to science.”’ 


Pratriedom, Rambles and Scramiles in 
Texas, or New Estremadura. By 2 
Sutnron. With aMap. New York: 
Paine and Burgess. 1845. pp. 166. 

If any one wishes to see how far praise 
Texas can be carried, let him read 

He will there find that 

the re-annexed territory is something 

more than an E) Dorado, it is decidedly 

Paradise, and is inhabited by angels of 

light. He will acquire some knowledge 

at variance with the prevailing belief, for 
he will be informed that ‘‘those who 
have already immigrated are not the idle, 
dissipated, and vicious; they are the aec- 
tive, sober, and honest;’’ that ‘“*the 

Government of Texas, for years past, has 

remained firm, independent and sure. 

Her rulers have not only been heroes, 

but statesmen, poets, and philosophers.”’ 
If the reader be an owner of ‘‘ Old 

Crown Grants,’’ of ‘‘ Soldier's Rights ”’ 

and ‘ Settler’s Rights, or Head Rights,” 

he, with the Author (of ‘‘ Rambles original- 
ly written for my own amusement, and now 
revised and published for the amusement 
of others,’’) may hope that the time will 
come when ‘* The lordly Carolinian and 


‘* Prairiedom.”’ 
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chivalrous Georgian, the independant Vir- 
ginian, and the noble and free-hearted 
Kentuckian, and why may we not add 
the hardy and enterprising New England- 
er, will here make common cause to- 
gether, rally round the Standard of one 
common country, guided by one star to a 


, 


common destiny and a common glory.’ 


The History of St. Giles and St. James. 


By Dovetas Jerrotp Esq., Author of 


Mrs. Caudle’s Curiain Lectures. Part 
Il. New York: Burgess, Stringer and 
Co. 222 Broadway. pp. 88. 


ed 


We recommend all persons to read and 
ponder upon this story, not as the histo- 
ry of what is passing a thousand leagues 
off, but just around them, for so it is. 
Those who read for amusement may 
here find it, while those who read earn- 
estly will gather a rich harvest for both 


thought and action. 





~ MUSICAL REVIEW. 


LE)POLD DE MEYER. 
The wonderful pianist had no sooner 


established himself in comimodious and 
elegant quarters in Boston, than the mu- 
sical conoscenti were bidden to his rooms 
to have a preliminary taste of his quality. 
Some forty gentlemen were assembled, 
musical professors, critics, dilettanti, edi- 
tors, in short the nucleus whose opinion 
little 


With what feelings we went, may be 


is fame with our musical world. 
judged from the views we have lately 
expressed respecting the whole modern 
tendency of music. The deepest in mu- 
sic we knew to be not of the order which 
makes triumphal processions through the 
world. 


remote from these thronged public routes, 


Its true Holy Land lies quietly 


its miracles are far less dazzling, its ce- 
lebrities reserved by God. Bach and Bee- 
thoven never had the success of these 
cosmopolitans! they were too deeply en- 
gaged. 
ished and delighted, to hear something 
which might compare with and 
Thalberg in point of execution, though 
less perhaps in sentiment and in the 
deeper qualities of Art. We were not 
disappointed. 


We went prepared to be aston- 


Liszt 


The genial, hearty manners of the man 
established at once a most free and famil- 
iar relation between him and his guests. 
did all 


stiffness, and created that happy harmony 


Hospitality and comfort away 


of cireumstances in which every mind 


flings itself into its own easiest musical 
attitude, sc that there is no gene and 
nothing lost; for every man must cease 
to be a critic, and forget that he has any 
character to stand upon, and listen like a 
careless, all-accepting child, or music 


will turn away her glowing face from 


him. Thus sure of us, he seated him: 
self at his grand Erard piano in the mid- 
A picture of that 
group would form no unworthy addition 


le of his company. 


to the engravings of similar scenes in the 
gilt-edged which 
London admirers have furnished him as an 


biography, with his 


introduction to our shores. To be sure, 


there were uo crowned heads in the cir- 


cle, except some for whom, we trust, 


there are crowns laid up in heaven; but 
there were many marked individualities, 


harmonized by the common sentiment of 


the occasion; there were experienced 
musicians, and younger aspirants for the 
honors of virtuosodom, trembling be- 
tween hope of learning and fear of dis- 
couragement from what they were about 
to hear; there were retired, eccentric en- 
thusiasts, and professional advertisers of 
prodigies ; and there were older heads of 
small credulity about things Jondly trum- 
peted, pledged like ourselves to the older 
faith in music, who seated themselves 
with as firm a determination of resistance 
as the softly cushioned sofas would al- 
fow ; we could smile at them inwardly ; 
for, in spite of our essays above alluded 
to, we had contrived, by a little reflection, 
as well as by a certain ecatholicity of na- 
ture, to rid ourselves of all that, and 
were in a mood to enjoy him and follow 
him as far as he would let us. 


The of had been 
done by his companion, a most polite tall 


honors the house 


Austrian gentleman, whose politeness 
seemed to be the overflowing of his affee- 
tion for his Maestro upon all his guests, (an 
exhibition of sentiment, by the way, which 
added much to the completeness of the 
oceasion,) while De Meyer himself threw 
into the sociable current and 
of 


shop windows are unlike each other, and 


himself 


made one us. The pictures in the 
unlike him, with the exception of the 
French caricature, which has really hit 
of the look 


wears when in the intensest climax of his 


certain characteristics he 


performance. He is a short, stout, jovial, 
healthy looking man, of light, flying 


He 


hair, and full, blue German eyes. 


‘congratulates himself on his advantage 


in being the only one of the great pian- 


ists who is fat; this enables him to bear) 


the immense amount of physical exertion 
the 
In- 


deed his physique is extraordinary ; he is 


and nervous excitement, which is 
greatest wonder about his playing. 
himself a Grand Piano, and ean stand 
any amount of violent vibration without 


He 


nerves equal to all the will and passion 


any symptom of exhaustion. has 
there are in him; he can safely dare to 
do all that he can ao, the want of which 
condition seems to be all that prevents 


W hat 


many from doing great things. 


more would smothered genius ask for 
In fact he is| ical capricett. 


than to have his nerves? 











one of Fourier’s Harmoniens in respect 
to the luxury of health. 

A soft trill in the highest 
octave, accompanied with the most deli- 
cate pianissimo runs, continuous, clear, 
cool, liquid, and distinet, as so many little 
mingled rills of water; herself 
could not satisfy the sense more perfectly ; 
we were children with delight. By de- 
grees he passed into some quaint lively 


He began. 


nature 


Russian airs, one of which acquired a 
movement not unlike the Galop Chroma- 
tigue of Liszt: wonderful variations suc- 
ceeded, with a constant accession of new 
force, till he smote the keys with super- 
human bringing out such a 
breadth of harmony, that not inaptly has 


it been said that he tears up great masses 


energy, 


of chords by the roots and flings them 
The workings 


his countenance grew most intense, 


about with a furions joy. 
of 
every muscle seemed to protrude, and the 
brow almost to lift itself off the head, his 
whole body played, he would straighten 
back and look round in triumph upon his 
audience, he would rise from his seat as 
if upon a race-horse ; and finally, with 
the whole instrument vibrating like twen- 
the arms, as it 

laughing and 
as much delight as any of 


ty, he sprang into 


of the 


shouting, with 


=? 


up 
were, audience, 
them, at the admirable thing which had 
Criticism was put 
to flight; the resisting gentlemen were 
tuken off their feet, and there seemed a 
general impulse to fling their arms about 
each others’ necks, as in Schiller’s Hymn 
to Joy. Joy, indeed, was the sentiment 
of it: besides that, it had little other; it 
was the perfect gratification of the senses, 


been 2ccomplished. 


and seemed to do one a physical good. 
No one stopped to consider that it was 
not the deepest sphere of musical ex- 
pression ; to regret any other sentiment 
would have been sheer pedantry. Enough 
that men, cold, stiff, conventional men, 
were snrprized into joyous intimacy by 
the naturalness of the thing, into a per- 
He is the only 
musician us think of 
Handel, not for religious grandeur, of 
but for infallible health and 


fect ‘** fougue aveugle.”’ 
who ever made 
course, 
power. 

The next piece was a ‘‘ Fantasie on 
the drinking song from Lucrezia Borgia,”’ 
in style his own as before, only with still 
greater contrasts, if possible, of passages 
of unimaginable delicacy with others of 
tremendous weight, and with yet more 
uncontainable raptures on the part of the 
hearers. His face after one of these 
exertions looks electric, as if you could 
not approach him without getting a shock. 
Then he sported with our Yankee ‘* Na- 
tional Airs,’? which had the freshness of 
new musical curiosities to him, and fur- 
nished theme enough for some very mag- 
The Overture to William 
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Tell opened under his hands into a grand 
descriptive orchestral performance. Then 
came his famous ‘* Marche Marocaine,”’ 
one of his most original compositions, 
and a work, though simple and plain in 
its construction, yet of a breadth and fire 
entirely irresistible. 

But the master piece of the evening 
was a Fugue, in which he twisted to- 
gether a subject from Bach with one from 
Handel, and wrought the whole out in 
the extreme of the modern piano style; 
it was a perfectly successful marriage of 
opposite extremes ; exceedingly compli- 
cated, yet every theme and every note 
admirably distinct and individual; and 
altogether a feat which we could scarce 
credit on the testimony of our eyes and 
ears. This was truly great music, and 
converted the most experienced and cau- 
tious judges. 

We describe the experience of that 
evening simply as it was. We attempt 
no criticism, we venture no conjectures 
as to how De Meyer may compare with 
Liszt or Thalberg ; we care not to settle 
his rank as a composer or performer. 
Whatever his sphert may be, he exerts 
the power of genius im that sphere, and 
therefore must be in harmony with true 
genius it all spheres. A certain air of 
vanity about him we can readily forgive ; 
he accepts the fashions of the times, and 
frankly shows it. But that his music is 
a genuine thing, and that his skill quite 
distances all that we have heard, is true 
and undeniable. We heard him also at 
his first concert; still the spell succeeded. 
We are thankful for the prodigy, but 
faithful yet to our Beethoven, and content 
with the fixed stars. 

But why all this talk? 
the New York Tribune has said in a few 


A writer in 


words precisely what we would have said, 
if we had had the power of saying just the 
thing we thought and felt; and we make 
no apology for laying it before our read- 


ers. 


** We went to hear Leopold De Meyer, 
prepared for powers of execution entirely 
new to us, and our utmost expectations 
were realized. We have never taken 
much pleasure in hearing the piano. It 
ranks deservedly high among the instru- 
meuts because it combines so much. It 
ean give us the idea of any kind of music, 
but, in no kind, the full enjoyment. In 
rich and complicated music we want the 
orchestra to satisfy the sense as well as 
the mind; in simple, deep strains we feel 
its incompetency of tone to represent 
what is inmost. From its keys music 
may be studied and appreciated, but not 
really heard. 

‘* But this poverty disappeared beneath 
the hands of De Meyer, who draws from 
the piano surges and torrents of sound, 
and, by his wonderful energy and fire, fills 
the ear as with twenty instruments. 

**It was magical when the delicate pas- 
sages came sparkling like rills and jets to 
swell the torrent of the main stream. | 


Each note fell like a spark, yet perfectly | 
finished asa flower. The full passages 
were direct and strong as the storms of 
Nature herself: it seems as if human 
hands could hardly do more to subserve 
the will of a buman mind. 

‘* But it seems to us not just to speak of 
the execution of this artist by itself, as if 
it were a mere knack, or acquired skill, 
while it is the expression of a powerful 
individuality, or at least of powerful in- 
There is no spirituality, no deep 
intellectual expression ; those who always 
seek in musie the expression of the more 
refined and elevated part of our nature, 
must, of course, go away disappointed. 
But the range of music is as wide as the 
world, and these who take pleasure in 
the flood of vital energy, rising to a very 
high point —in the triumphs of the will 
— in sensations of extraordinary richness, 
fullness and boldness, rapidly accumulated 
and vigorously dissipated, would find an 
exhilaration in De Meyer, such as attends 
the ascent of mountains, the whirl of the 
dance, or swift career upon a noble steed. 
In this age of half feelings, and low, 
imperfect organizations, this impression 
of such fullness of vital energy is to us 
not oppressive, but refreshing. A whim- 
sical introduction to such an entertainment 
was one of the most sentimental of Italian 
alrs. It seemed when this great horse 
began to run, he would shake off regret 
and sadness in a moment, as the hawk 
might all memory of the song of the 
nightingale. 

‘* We never heard any thing so sus- 
tained as the excitement of the Danse du 
Serail. That dance danced itself dead 
before the last light went out. ‘The 
Marche Maroeaine is very bold and im- 
posing; it seems like a French conception 
of savage things, but large in its grasp 
and crashing in its tread. Thus does the 
tramp of cavalry break the silence of the 
wild caves and tombs of the desert, and 
eymbals clang wild barbaric mourning 
and the change of eras on the march. 

‘* The air and gesture of the musician, 
as he plays, are as good as the music. 
His smile is bluff, cordial, a little vain, 
but not, we should say, with petty vanity. 
His whole body plays, and his hair sticks 
out, full of electricity. It is just the 
right length now though, indeed, we 
doubt whether it ever grows any longer ; 
it sympathizes too much with his playing 
to have time to grow.”’ 


POETRY. - 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR! 


Thy neighbor who? son of the wild? 


stincts. 








“ All who, with me, the desert roam ; 

rhe freeman sprung from Abram’s child, 

W hose sword’s his life, a tent his home — 

W hose steeds, with mine, have drank the well, 


Of Hagar and of Ishmael.” 


Thy neighbor who? O tell me, thou, 

With burning cheek, and eyes of flame ! — 
‘* The iron breast — the dauntless brow — 
The souls that Persia could not tame; 

The free — the brave — by me led on— 


+> 


The conquering bands of Marathon! 


Who were thy neighbors; name them, thou, 
The sire of academic lore — 

There’s something on thy noble brow 
Bespeaks a spirit that can soar ; 


The echoes tell — while Plato smiles, 
** The free of Doric lands and isles.” 


Who is our neighbor? Ask at Rome 

The marble bust — the mouldering heaps; 
At Ctesiphon, the Parthian’s home — 

His bew’s now broke, his charger sleeps — 
At every mound that awes or shocks, 
From Indus to the Grampian rocks. 


A voice comes o’er the northern wave — 

A voice from many a palmy shore — 

Our neighbor who? “ The free—the brave— 
Our brother clansmen, red with gore, 

Who battled on our left and right, 

With fierce goodwill and giant might.” 


Who, then, ’s our neighbor? Son of God, 
In meekness and in mildness come! — 

O! shed the light of life abroad, 

And burst the cerements of the tomb! 
Then bid earth’s rising myriads move 
From land to land on wings of love. 


Our neighbor’s home ’s in every clime 

Of sun-bright tint, or darker hue, — 

The home of man since ancient time, 
Che bright green isles, ’mid oceans blue ; 
Or rocks, where clouds and tempests roll 


In awful grandeur near the pole. 


My neighbor, he who groans and toils, 
The serf and slave, on hill and plain, 
Of Europe, or of India’s soils, — 

On Asia, or on Afric’s main, — 
Or in Columbia’s marshes deep, 


W here Congo’s daughters bleed and weep. 


Poor, sobbing thing, ‘lark as thy sire, 

Or mother sad, heart-broken, lorn — 

And will they quench a sacred tire ? — 
And shall that child from her be torn ? 
"Tis done — poor wrecks, your cup is gall ; 


Yet ye’re my neighbors, each and all. 


Who is my neighbor? Is it he 
Who moves triumphant down the vale, 
W hile shouting myriads bend the knee, 
And poison all the passing gale 
With adulation’s rankest breath, 
To one whose trade is that of death ?~ 


Yes; he’s my neighbor — he and they 
W ho press around yon gallant steed, 
Phat, in the frenzy of the fray, 

Has crowned his rider’s ruthless deed ~ 
Crushed out life’s slowly ebbing flood, 
And stained his iron hoofs in blood! 


The gallant chief is passing by, 


| And crowds on crowds bang round his way, 


And youth has lift the voice oa high, 
And age has bared his locks of gray ; 
And gentle forms, like birds on wing, 
Are passing by and worshipping ! 


My neighbors all — each needs a sigh, 
Each in due form a friendly prayer : — 
‘*Q! raise the low, bring down the high 
To wisdotm’s point, and fix them there : 


| Where men are men, and pomp and pride 
| Are marked, and doomed, and crucified.” 


Thou art my neighbor, child of pain; 
And thou, lone pilgrim, steeped in wo; 
Our neighbor she, with frenzied brain, 

W hose pangs we little reck or know ; 
Who loved while hope and reason shone, 
Nor ceased to love when beth were gone, 
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And if on this green earth there be 
One heart by baleful malice strung, 
A breast that harbors ill to me, 

A slanderous, false, reviling tongue, — 
My neighbor he —and I forgive ; 

O! may he turn, repent, and live. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
ADVICE TO AN ASPIRANT. 

[From * Legends of the Isles and other 
Poems,’ by Charles Mackay, author of * The 
Salamandrine,’ &c. Blackwood and Sons, 
1746. ] 

If thou wouldst win a lasting fame: 
If thou th’ immortal wreath wouldst claim, 


And make the future bless thy name ; 


Begin thy perilous career. 
Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear ; 
And walk thy way without a fear. 


And if thou hast a voice within, 
That ever whispers * work and win,’ 


And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin: 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart should blee d 


If thou canst struggle day and night, 
And, in the envious world’s despite, 


Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 


If thou canst bear the rich man’s scorn; 
Nor curse the day that thou wert born 


To feed on husks and he on corn: 


If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient trust, 


Nor pine that fortune is unjust: 


If thou canst see with tranquil breast, 
The knave or fool in purple dressed, 
Whilst thou must walk in tattered vest: 


If thou canst rise ere break of day, 
And toil and moil till evening gray, 
At thankless work for scanty pay : 


If in thy progress to renown, 
Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 


Of those who strive to put thee down: 


If thou canst bear th’ averted face, 
The gibe or treacherous embrace, 


Of those who run the self-same race : 
If thou in darkest days canst find 

An inner brightness in thy mind, 

To reconcile thee to thy kind — 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come — go on — true soul! 


Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal. 


If not — what matters ? tried by fire, 
And purified from low desire, 
Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 


Content and hope thy heart shall buoy, 
And men’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 


Thy secret peace, thy inward joy, 


But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou must gild thy living name, 
And snatch the honors of the game, 


And hast not strength to watch and pray, 
To seize thy time, and force thy way, 
By some new combat every day : 


a 


| 
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If failure might thy soul oppress, 

And fill thy veins with heaviness, 

And make thee love thy kind the less ; 
Thy fame might rivalry forestall, 

And thou let tears or curses fall, 

Or turn thy wholesome blood to gall; — 
Pause ere thou tempt the hard career — 
Thou’lt find the conflict too severe, 

And heart will break, and brain will sear. 


Content thee with an humbler lot ; 
Go plough thy field, go build thy cot, 
Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 


THE HARBINGER. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


Postrace once More.—We sometimes 
receive remittances on which the postage 
is not paid ; often they are from a dis- 
tance and the money uncurrent. The 
discount on such bank notes when not too 
severe, we are willing to lose, but the 
postage we shall hereafter, in all cases 
deduct from the credit in favor of the 
person who inflicts it upon us. Our 
friends will please not to forget this, 


THEORY OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. 

The Science of the Human Passions — 
those springs of action — those spiritual] 
forces implanted in Man by the Creator,— 
is the most important of all the sciences, 
for it lies at the foundation of them all. 
Possessing a knowledge of this science, 
by a proper application of the powers of 
thought we can solve many intricate 
problems which now are veiled in dark- 
ness, — for the Passions are the generat- 
ing causes of all facts and phenomena 


| relating to the industrial, artistic, political, 


social, and religious spheres of human 
existence. 

Being made also in the image of the 
Divine Mind, and each passion repre- 
senting some attribute or quality of that 
Mind, they offer us a mirror of the uni- 


'verse, and reflect the laws of universal 


|creation or movement; and, as a conse- 


quence, the science which explains the 


Passions, is a key to unlock the higher 
mysteries which transcend this terrestrial 
world and its interests. 

But it is particularly in the study of the 
great problems of the Destiny or Man 


on Earth, the true Organization of So-| 


ciety, and the elevation of mankind from 
social discord and misery to social unity 
and happiness, that the theory of the 


human passions is precious and of a sa-| 





/ered use. This theory will shed a flood 
of light apon the most important questions 
hitherto unsolved, and in relation to which 

| such deplorable ignorance prevails. 

| In treating a subject of so much im- 

portance, the first thing to be done is, to 
define clearly the meaning of terms, so 

| as to avoid the confusion which arises 
from using words to which a variety of 

'significations are attached. So many 

| views of human nature are taken, and 

such a diversity of terms exist to express 
those views, that if we are not careful to 
define the words which we employ, we 
may excite prejudice or be entirely mis- 
understood, by using expressions to which 
the reader attaches a different meaning 
from ourselves. The term Passion, for 

example, which we must adopt, as it is a 

common and popular one, may excite a 

sentiment of repulsion, or give rise to 

erroneous impressions in the minds of 
those who look particularly upon the 
false development of the human passions 
in our incoherent societies, and who, mis- 
taking the fa/se developments of the Pas- 
sions for the Passions themselves — the 
effect for the cause—condemn the 
living sources of action in the human 
soul, instead of condemning a false Social 

Order, which perverts them and develops 

them wrongly. 

By the Passions, we understand those 
springs of action, those motive powers, 
those spiritual forees in Man, which con- 
stitute the elements or component parts 
of a Unity or Whole, called the Sovt, 
and which, in our moral theories, are 
variously termed, — Affections, Loves, 
Feelings, Faculties, Instincts, Propensi- 
ties, and so forth, As we need one 
general name which will comprise all the 
faculties or elements of the soul, we have 
adopted the term Passion ; but for con- 
venience sake, we shall sometimes employ 
Affections, Attractions, and 
Loves of the Soul, tu express the Pas- 


the terms 


sions. 

The Passions or Affections of the Soul, 
constitute the sentient and intelligent 
| principle in Man ; they are the sources of 
‘all his acts and deeds, of all his percep- 
tions and thoughts, from the least to the 
greatest: hence they form his very life 
The body is merely the im- 
plement and mechanism of the soul and 


and being. 


its affections, through and by which it 
communicates with and operates upon the 
‘material world or the world of nature, in 
which it dwells, and over which and its 
kingdoms it is designed to exercise the 
function of an intelligent Supervisor and 


Overseer. 

The active and sentient, the willing, 
thinking, and conscious principle in Man, 
is ONE; it is of one essence, and one na- 
ture, but to this principle, philosophers 
have given as a whole as many different 











— a a 


names as to the faculties composing it ; | 
they have called it the Soul, the Mind, 
the Spirit, the Vital Principle, the Sen- 
tient and Conscious Principle, and so 
forth. 

This living Essence, the powers and 
phenomena of which are constantly man- 
ifested to us, although its nature yet re- 
mains undiscovered by men of science, 
we will call the Sout. 
nate that Unity in man which embraces 


By it we desig- 


all the attributes of Feeling and Intel- 
ligence, or of Love and Wisdom. 

In German this Unity is called Seele; 
in French, Ame; in Italian, Anima, and 
in Latin, Animus. The terms in those 
languages, which correspond to the En- 
glish word, Mind, are, in German, Geist ; 
in French, Esprit ; in Italian, Spirito ; and 
in Latin, Mens. Inthe choice of words by 
the native instinct of mankind to designate 
this spiritual unity, such were selected as 
expressed some quality or attribute that 
corresponded to the idea which they 
formed of the soul when they gave ita 
name. It is supposed that Soul and Seele, 
are derived from a word that signifies air, 
wind, breath; .but there is also good 
authority for believing that it signifies 
that which is separated or severed from. 
In one case, the primitive idea formed of 
the that 


breath ; the other, that 


it was air or 

it that 
essence which could be separated from 
Both 
of these ideas of the spiritual principle in 


soul, would be 


in was 


the body and was distinct from it. 


man are, as will be readily conceded, 
very unsatisfactory. We require a more 
complete knowledge of the nature and 
essence of the soul, than the mere suppo- 
sition that it is air or wind, or that which 
is separated from the body and exists 
after death. 
The terms Ame, Anima, Animus, are 
traced by some back to the Greek word 
Anemos, which also signifies wind; others 
suppose they express the idea of animal 
life — the The latter 
conception of the nature of the soul is 


vital principle. 
as vague aud unsatisfactory as the former, 
and yet the world has not gone beyond 
this in its knowledge of the real essence 
of the soul. 

The terms, Mind, Mens, express, ac- 
cording to the opinion of a profound phi- 
lologist, the idea of that which is internal, 
As 
ception of the nature of the soul, it is 


or is within. a mere abstract con- 
probably the most appropriate of those 
which we have noticed. 

In the study of the original meaning of 
words, we find the primitive conceptions 
of different races as regards the nature of 
the spiritual principle in man, but they 
We shall 


have no true and perfect definition of the 


are indefinite and incomplete. 


Soul, until the most serious and profound 


studies of its nature and essence are en- 
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not appear yet to be advanced enough for 
For the let 
ourselves with the popular expression — 
Sout. 


this. present, us content 


By the Soul we shall understand, then, 
that living and feeling, that active and 
thinking principle, which constitutes our 
indivisible being and personality. View- 
ed in its totality, or Unity, it is one eter- 
nal and immortal Love or Passion, con- 
nected with God throughout eternity, and 
cooperating with and serving him wher- 
ever it may be placed, — whether on the 
surface of planets encased in bodies of 
flesh, or in higher spheres in a more sub- 
limated form,—every where performing 
some useful function in the universe. 

As regards the other constituent ele- 
ments of that compound being, Man, — 
we say compound because he is composed 
of 
briefly the view which we take of the 


body and soul,—lJet us state very 
subject. We shall examine it more fully 
in its proper place. 

We believe, and we base our opinion 
upon various high authorities — upon the 
discoveries in Galvanism, and Animal 
Magnetism, upon the physiological in- 
vestigations of some of the profoundest 
minds, and upon the science of universal 
analogy —that the Soul is enveloped in a 


covering of imponderable fluid, or what 


we should call an aromal body. (By 
Aroma, we understand all known and un- 
known imponderable fluids, a few of 


which are known under the names of 


heat, light, electricity, magnetism, &c.) 
These aromas are the animating forces of 
and the agents of the 


material nature, 


Divinity in creation ; a knowledge of this 


kingdom, yet unexplored, will throw 
open to the human mind new and impor- 
truth. This 


aromal body forms the immediate cover- 


tant sources of scientific 


ing, the receptacle, the vase, so to say, 


of the Soul, and obeys its will with per-| 


feet plianey, which would only be done 
by a most subtle and powerful agent. 

The aromal body is covered in turn, 
with a body of inferior substance of 
the same as the material world 
which it is designed to come in contact 
with. 
contact 


nature 


The Soul itself does not come in 
with matter, — with the 
external body of flesh and blood, — no 


crude 


more than does God, the soul of the uni- 
verse, with the primal or ultimate matter 
of which the earth or planets are com- 
posed. 


. | 
body, which mediately governs the exter- 
nal material body,— communicating to it | 
the desire of the soul, and controlling it | 


according to its will, in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which the Creator, by 
of the 
fluids, governs the operations of the ma- 
terial universe. 


means imponderable or aromal 


tered upon; but the human mind does | 


The Soul acts upon its aromal | 
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According to this view it will be seen 
that we consider Man as a being composed 
of three parts or principles; first, the 
Soul, the passional principle — Love and 
Intelligence ; second, the aromal body, 
which is the immediate envelope of the 
Soul; and third, the external material 
body, which is the covering of the aro- 
mal, and enables the Soul to dwell in and 
act upon the terrestrial world, with which 
| it is conjoined while inhabiting the surface 
of the planet. 

The Soul, or spiritual Unity in Man, is 
divisible into twelve radical springs of 
action, which we shall call Passions, — 
the nature and functions of which, or the 
employments and destinies assigned to 
them by the Creator, it is our purpose to 
examine. ‘These twelve radical Passions 
the parts or elements of 
the Soul, just as the twelve notes of 
music constitute the parts or elements of 
sound, and the prismatic rays constitute 
the elements of color. The Passions are 
the variety or multiplicity in the Unity, 
called Soul, —the individualities of this 
collective Whole. The analysis of the 
Soul gives us the twelve radical Loves or 


constitute 


Passions, as the synthesis of those Loves 
or Passions, gives us in turn the Soul. 

The Soul is a Unity, one and indivisible 
in its nature and essence, but fco-fold in 
its mode of operation and manifestation. 
We will touch briefly on this dua! action, 
while engaged in these general reflections, 
and point out an error which has been 
It is supposed 
that the Soul is composed of two distinct 
natures, one which sentient or 
feeling, and constitutes the Will; the 
other, intellectual or thinking, and con- 
stitutes the Reason. Hence the various 
terms which have been employed to de- 
note this double nature of the Soul, among 
others the following : 


committed in regard to it. 


of is 


Soul, Mind, 
Love, Wisdom, 

The Will, Reason, 
Feeling, Understanding, 
Passion, Intelligence, 
The Heart, The Head. 


The two principles expressed by these 
terms are but two modes of action or 
manifestation of the Soul, — engendering 
two great orders of phenomena, which 
have appeared like two distinct natures, 
and have led most observers to suppose 
that it was formed, as we said, of two 
distinct principles. 

Of these two modes of manifestation 
with their phenomena, the first embraces 
what are called the feelings, sentiments, 
attractions, and impulses; these consti- 
tute the active principle or aspect of the 
Soul: the second embraces the ideas, 
thoughts, and perceptions, which consti- 
tute its passive principle or aspect, and 
| form what is called the Intelligence. 
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All thoughts and ideas are derived from 
the Passions or Affections; when the 
latter have acted and felt, then the per- 
ceptions and images which remain and 
become permanent afier the passional 
emotions have passed away, form ideas 
in the Intelligence. Ideas of equality 
aud human rights are generated, for ex- 
ample, by the sentiments of friendship 
and philanthropy; ideas of justice, of 
honor, of hierarechal order and of dignity, 
Feeling 


precedes thought, passion intelligence, 


are generated by ambition. 


love wisdom, and the two constitute the 
double action of the Soul. They are 
states of this unitary spiritual principle; 
in one state the Soul is active, and is 
passion ; in the other, it is passive, and is 
intelligence. 

Among the radical passions, there are 
those which analyze, compare, and com- 
bine, 





not only passions and shades of 
passions, but also thoughts and ideas, and 
from the latter draw conclusions, which 
constitute knowledge. These powers 
perform the functions which are attributed 
to Reason, which it is Sup} osed is some- 
thing apart from the Passions, and gene- 
rates all our thoughts and ideas, drawing 
them from some high source far above 
the impulses of the Soul, and that hence 
it should control and govern them ac- 
cording to its own standard and its own 
dictates. 

We shall see the error and incomplete- 
ness of all these views of Reason, of its 
functions, and its antagonism with the 
Passions : we shal] see that there is unity 
between the two, and that all the 
thoughts and ideas of the understandiag 
are derived from the Passions or Affeec- 
tions: those of a material order, from 
the five senses or material passions ; those 
of a moral order, from the spiritual pas- 
sions. They are compared and combined 
by their mental powers, which correspond 
to the popular idea of Reason. 

The old war of Passion and Reason, of 
desire and duty, is to cease, and peace 
and cuncert of action to be established 
betweeen them. One of the precious 
results of the theory of the Passions will 
be to show how this can be effected, and 
the conflict of man with himself, or of 
Passion with Reason, be ended. 

Swedenborg has treated the relation of 
affection and thought, or of passion and 
intelligence, in a very beautiful manner. 
It is a most interesting question to many 
minds, and in future articles we trust we 
shali be enabled to explain it clearly. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

We are happy to announce that Parke 

Gopwin, Esq. has a work with this title 

now nearly ready for the press. Regard- 


ing the nineteenth century as the close of 
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the era of doubt and denial, and as the 
commencement of the affirmative and 
constructive period of human history, it} 
is Mr. Godwin’s idea that at so important | 
a crisis, Providence cannot have left the | 
race without leaders. These leaders are | 
those in whom the time, as it were, most | 


clearly comes to a cousciousness of itself, 


in whom its highest impulse is best de- 
veloped, —imen who, thus standing at 
the head of the great procession of Hu- 
manity, seeing where we are and what 


lies before us, are charged with the office 
of communicating to us more or less dis- 
tinctly our present duty and destiny. 
The chief characteristic of this epoch is | 
its tendency, every where apparent, to 
Unity in Universality, and the men in 
whom this tendeney is most fully ex 
pressed are SwepensorG, Fourier, and 
Goetne. In these three eminent persons 
is summed up the great movement to- 
wards Unity in Universality in Religion, 
Science, and Art, which comprise the 
whole domain of human activity. 

In speaking of Swedenborg as the 
Teacher of this ee ntury in Religion, some 
of the most obvious considerations are 
his northern origin, his peculiar education, 
his inquiries in the physical sciences, and 
the progress of his mind from the natural 
as a basis through the imaginative meta- 
physical, up to the spiritual; the possi- 
bility of supernatural communications ; 
the nature of Swedenborg’s revelations : 
the reform of the Old Chureh, and the 
introduction of the New. 


In Fourier are to be noticed his singu- 
lar appearance in history, both as to time 
and manner; how he was led to speculate 
on false commerce, thence on agricultural 
reform and then on general social reform : 
the gradual evolution of the principles of 
Universal Unity, as the foundation and 
essence of all science, its ground, attrae- 
tion, its method, the series; analogy, — 
the starting point of all modern progress ; 
Fourier’s relations to the future; the co-| 
worker of Swedenborg in bringing in the 
new heaven and new earth. 


Goethe is the representative of Art, of 


which poetry is the best exponent. He) 
is also the patriarch and most illustrious | 
creator of the literature of Germany, | 
which is the richest modern literature. 


Among his peculiarities, are especially | 
remarkable, his raising the Real every | 
where into the Ideal; his clear, mirror- | 
like reflection of all the forms of Beauty, 
and his universality of aim and cultivation, 
with the vague adumbration in all his| 
books of the necessity of Association for | 
the effective or integral development of | 
Art. 

Finally, Mr. Godwin will consider the | 
function of these teachers in preparing | 


the way for the kingdoin of Heaven, —| 


of which Jesus Christ is the chief corner- | 





|swer thee with sneers! 


| Plains, and Roxbury. 





stone, — predicted by the prophets, fore- 
shadowed in the highest instincts of man- 
kind, and now, more than ever, felt to be 
a reality ; the structure of that kingdom, 





founded on Unity in Universality, em- 
bracing all forms of faith and all varieties 
of character, reconciled in diversity by 
Universal Association. 

Such is a meagre outline of the book, 
which we trust will soon be laid complete 


before the public. It will be weleomed 


by a large circle of readers. 


Never Despair. The true Reformer 
ought never to despair. Let him remem- 
ber that error alone can fail, and that the 
truth he serves can only be obseured for 
a season. Does the world scorn him and 
mock at him as one by one his cherished 
hopes are frustrated, and the labor of 
years seems fruitless’ Heed it not, noble 
heart! Thy exceeding love for them 
that thus despise thee is not wasted; not 
vain thy yearning to bless them that an- 
[It is not for the 
day thou workest, but for the ages; fear 
not that the ages shall lose the harvest of 
thy deeds. Commit thyself to the Prov- 
idence that guides all things; faint not 
though thy bare and weary feet are torn 
with brambles; over the path that with 
thy life thou beatest out, Humanity shall 
come hereafter in triumph and in joey! 
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